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** There is a people mighty in its youth,”—Shelley. 
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VIEW OF BOWEN. 


ignorance betrayed by most 

Englishmen on the subject of 
their Australian colonies, it is gratifying 
to meet in America with so much intelli- 
gent curiosity. The average Briton has 
a vague idea about Melbourne and Syd- 
ney, but he knows only enough about 
Queensland to hazard the shrewd guess 
that it must have been named after the 
queen. 

In the early days of the Australian 
gold-fields, Victoria was the country to 
which thronged adventurers from every 
English-speaking land. Urged on by 
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SOR one who has experienced the 


the most exorbitant hopes, they looked 
upon it as an El Dorado where, if nug- 
gets were not actually to be found lying 
like leaves upon the ground, they were* 
at least to be obtained by the smallest 
possible exertion. As it happened, 
however, so far from finding precious 
mines of treasure, hundreds only found 
a grave, and of the lucky few who could 
afford to eat bank-notes and shoe their 
horses with gold, it was the exception to 
find one who in the end derived a last- 
ing benefit from his success. 

Queensland, though now possessing 
many rich fields, has never been subjected 
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to the gold fever to anything like the 
same extent. * It was, at that time, but a 
comparatively unknown portion of New 
South Wales, where a tropical climate 
and ‘a wild illimitable forest held but 
little’ to attract the prospector. It 
became colonized rather by sheep and 
cattle farmers, who, as the lands in the 
more temperate south were taken up, 
pushed boldly’ northward, and were the 
pioneers of the people who now dwell 
along the sea-board from Cape York to 
Moreton Bay. As time went on, these 
men were recruited from home. Not, 
however, from the cities and towns, but 
from the country districts, where the 
true source of a nation’s greatness must 
be sought. The result is, that in 
Queensland the. population is inclined 
rather to spread itself throughout the 
land than to congregate in one particular 
spot. This is nowhere so manifest as in 
that part of the colony lying above the 
tropic of Capricorn, and which is at 
present agitating for separation from the 
southern and semi-tropical portion, where 
the capital, Brisbane, is situated. 
Townsville, with a population of about 
12,000, is the only town of any size in 
the north, but it is a pushing, active 
little place, with all the importance of 
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an embryo metropolis. The temperature 
of North Queensland, whilst in reality 
higher than that of British India, is 
nevertheless incomparably more healthy. 
As a proof of its superiority in this 
respect, colonial mothers have not to 
undergo a painful separation from their 
children. In Calcutta and. Madras, 
European infants cannot endure the try- 
ing climate, and must be sent home to 
pass their earliest and most attractive 
years. The Queensland child, on the 
other hand, is a sturdy creature, and 
contrasts favorably with any born in a 
colder country. Indeed, I do not 
remember to have seen elsewhere such 
robust youngsters, though from the very 
rapidity with which they develop they 
soon get to look much older than their 
years, after twenty a doubtful benefit. 
The country towards the interior has 
not yet been taken up. A few daring 
explorers have penetrated from the 
Pacific to the northern territory of South 
Australia, but the difficulties of trans- 
port, and, above all, a scarcity of water, 
have deterred even the most adventurous. 
from settling. With the exception of a 
few desert arid tracts, there extends on 
all sides an immense forest of eucalyptus. 
Far as the eye can reach it dwells upon 
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a waving sea of sombre green, undulat- 
ing over endless gullies, and broken 
rarely by long low ranges of rugged hills. 
The gum-tree and its varieties, such as 
the ironbark, the box-wood, the blood- 
wood, the tea-tree, and the stringy-bark 
are the prevailing timber, and impart to 
the scene asad monotony ; but there are, 
besides, along many of the rivers and 
smaller creeks, such valuable trees as the 
white cedar, the brigelow, rose-wood, 
wild cherry, and a beautiful and shady 
tree called after the celebrated and 
unfortunate Leichardt. Groves of bunya- 
bunya, with their dark and prickly leaves, 
are sometimes to be found, and every- 
where the long holding runners of the 
lantana and the dusty palm-like pandanus 
make up an undergrowth thick and 
impenetrable. 

The face of the country on the sea- 
coast differs little from that of the inte- 
rior, but the heat is rendered less oppres- 
sive by the northeast trades, which blow 
constantly for many months in the year. 
Water too is more abundant, for, though 
in the dry season the upper parts of such 
rivers as the Cloncurry and the Norman 
are merely beds of sand, beneath which 
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percolates a feeble stream, down near 
the coast the drainage of a large country 
keeps up a fair supply. Of course the 
first thing that a squatter has to provide 
for is that there may be a sufficiency of 
water for his cattle all the year round. 
His object then is to secure ‘‘a run’’ 
with a good river frontage, and with as 
many water-holes as possible upon the 
land. I should mention here that sheep, 
the great staple of Australian industry, 
are not much cultivated in the north, 
since there exists there a kind of burr, 
which by sticking in the fleece harasses 
the animal and injures the wool. Cattle- 
stations there prevail, and embrace any 
extent of country from one hundred to 
five hundred square miles. All the land, 
of course, on the run is not fit for graz- 
ing purposes. In most cases, the larger 
part consists of stony hills and dense 
unprofitable scrub. 

Around ‘‘the station,’’ as the squat- 
ters’ house is called, a clearing is made, 
and a paddock more or less extensive is 
fenced in. In this home-paddock the 
horses required for immediate use and 
the milking-cows and ‘weaners’ are 
kept, as well as the horses which belong 
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to any visitor or passer-by. The station 
itself is generally a very rough structure 
indeed. It is built on piles, and con- 
sists of a stout wooden fraine, to which 
planks are nailed, and with a shingle or 
corrugated-iron roof. Round the house 
runs a wide veranda, strewn with easy- 
chairs and hammocks, where in the day- 
time the entire family are to be found pur- 
suing their various pleasures and avoca- 
tions, and where in the close hot nights 
of summer the men generally sleep. I 
should neglect two very important items 


were l to make no mention of the canvas 
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hands were away mustering cattle, but it 
seemed to be an understood thing that 
we were to make ourselves perfectly at 
home, and were to order dinner and any- 
thing else we might desire. It is impos- 
sible to conceive greater hospitality than 
exists in the Australian bush. One is 
received everywhere with the utmost 
empressement, he is treated during his 
stay with unchanging cordiality, and the 
only difficulty he experiences is in finally 
tearing himself away. 

At the back of the house are the ser- 
vants’ and stockmens’ quarters some- 
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water-bag, which always hangs in the 
coolest corner, and its neighbor, the 
demijohn of rum or whiskey. The 
wearied and heated horseman pays his 
devoirs to these latter with as scrupulous 
a regard as he does to his hospitable and 
genial hosts. 

I remember on the first occasion on 
which I visited a North Queensland 
station being rather shocked to see my 
companion walk calmly over and help 
nimself the moment we had set foot 
upon the boards. To be sure there were 
only a couple of servants in the house at 
the time, as the owner and all available 


times joined on to the main building, 
but more usually consisting of detached 
huts. At the side is a large metal tank, 
into which all the rain-water that falls is 
conveyed from the roof and gutters in 
pipes, and where it is stored for drinking 
and washing purposes. They tell an 
amusing story of an eccentric district 
court judge, who, during a period of 
drought, was staying at a little bush 
hotel. The state of affairs was about as 
bad as it was at Dotheboys’ Hall, on the 
memorable occasion when Nicholas 
Nickleby had to content himself ‘‘ with 
a dry polish.’’ In the early morning, 
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THE STOCK-YARD. 


however, the landlady was awakened by 
sounds of vigorous splashing. Imagine 
her horror when, on looking out, she 
beheld the legal luminary disporting 
himself in the few gallons that remained 
in the tank. ‘*Come out of that, you 
old villain!’’ said she. ‘*Don’t you 
know that that’s all the water we’ve got 
to drink ?’’ <‘‘At what are you making 
such a fuss about ?’’ replied the judge. 
‘«Can’t you see, woman, that I’m using 
no soap !”’ 

The stock-yards are close to the house, 
and cover a very large space of ground. 
They are fenced in by a high post and 
rail, and are portioned off into different 
compartments. Inone, cattle are placed 
preparatory to being branded; in 
another, they undergo that ordeal; and 
in others all sorts of stock are kept, 
from unbroken colts to fat oxen for the 
butcher. In one corner, next to the 
outer rails, is ‘* the press,’’ where very 
refractory animals may be handled in 
safety, and into which beasts are driven 
to be killed. It is a funnel-shaped 
receptacle, tapering gradually to about 
four feet in width. Whena steer is to 
be killed, a man stands on movable 
planks, stretched on top from one side 


to the other with a long spear called a 
pith in his hand. As soon as the quarry 
is in a proper position beneath, the 
executioner thrusts the sharp point of 
the pith immediately behind the horns, 
and that with such dexterity that. death 
would seem to be instantaneous. The 
carcass is then hoisted upon a high 
upright gallows, and promptly skinned 
and dressed. In such a hot country 
meat of course cannot be kept long, so 
that it is no uncommon thing to assist at 
an execution and in less than an hour to 
dine off the victim. 

All these are the workaday sides of 
station-life, but it must not be supposed 
that the ornamental are quite neglected. 
Many squatters, even amongst those 
unblest with wives and female relatives, 
pay a great deal of attention to decora- 
tion both within and without. Flower- 
gardens extend before the front veranda, 
surrounded on the outer sides by formid- 
able ramparts of prickly pears, and by a 
hedge of the blue-blossomed daranta, or 
of hibiscus, with its large flowers of a 
vivid red. All kinds of tropical plants 
grow in easy profusion, from the native 
orchids, with their yellow and scarlet 
bloom, to the imported frangipanni and 
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the lilium auratum. ‘There is, besides, 
the kitchen-garden, where ordinary vege- 
tables are grown, and where bananas, 
oranges, limes, allspice, guavas, pomo- 
loes, and even cocoanuts.and papaws 
flourish. 

Tea and coffee plants, and rice can be 
easily raised, but as yet they are few and 
far between. Pineapples though, abound, 
as well as melons, custard-apples, and 
passion-fruit. And here let me say a 
word in defense of the much-abused 
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Go into a station-garden and you will be 
struck by the pains taken by these untir- 
ing coolies. They dig and subsoil, and 
carry little portions of suitable mould 
with infinite labor from one spot to 
another, whilst the entire garden has been 
made a perfect network of drains and 
wooden conduits, by which water is dis- 
tributed from the main reservoir. It 
really would seem to be a labor of love 
to the Chinaman, and on a bright moon- 
light night 1 have seen the gardener 








MT. PLEASANT GARDEN. 


Chinese laborer. In Queensland, as in 
the States, he is the reverse of popular, 
and a heavy poll-tax is levied to discour- 
age an immigrant who, as Sir Thomas 
M’Ilwraith, when premier of the colony, 
once said, ‘‘ battens upon offal and lives 
within a stye.’’ In Queensland the 
Chinaman is either a cook, a cabinet- 
maker, or a gardener. In the first two 
capacities he varies like the inhabitant 
of any other land, but as a gardener he 
stands simply unequaled. Indeed, he is 
almost the only person in these latitudes 
who adopts this calling, a fact that every 
Queenslander should gratefully confess. 


working away as industriously as though 
it were the middle of the day. 

The mimosa or wattle is not common 
in North Queensland, but to make up for 
this decided loss there is a tree called 
the poinciana regia, which I believe to 
be indigenous, and which, with its fresh 
green acacia-like leaves and long clusters 
of vermilion blossom, is one of the most 
beautiful trees in the world. 

Great difficulty is always experienced 
in making a clearing. The eucalyptus, 
when cut down, throws up innumerable 
shoots, and with the hydra-like property, 
claimed by Horace for the Roman oak, 
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« Per damna per cedes ab ipso 
Ducit opes animum que ferro.” 

It is usual then to ring-bark, an opera- 
tion which gradually kills root and 
branch, and which in a few years causes 
the tree to fall to the ground. Few 
things have a more ghostly effect than 
these white spectral forms, which look 
like the skeletons of departed giants. 
Though perfectly harmless from a super- 
natural point of view, they are not 
always to be ventured amongst with 
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ous. Such are biralee, moorabinda, wim- 
marony, though occasionally one hears 
a jaw-breaker like multipillagargarilla- 
cuckooroo or nappa caboogela. Indeed, 
the language of the aboriginals, though 
limited to the smallest possible vocabu- 
lary, is singularly soft and pleasing. 

The Australian natives, almost entirely 
extirpated in the southern portions of 
the continent, still abound in North 
Queensland. They are for the most part 
peaceful, and quite overawed by the 
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GATHERING STICKS NEAR THE STOCK-YARD, MT. PLEASANT. 


impunity, especially in a high wind, 
when a dead bough or hollow trunk is 
liable to drop on and annihilate the 
rash intruder. 

There is no absolute rule observed in 
the naming of Queensland stations. 
Some are called after the owner’s home 
in the old country, but others have more 
ambitious designations ; nor is it unusual 
to find a three-roomed slab dwelling revel- 
ing in the name of Arundel or Chats- 
worth. Some have scriptural titles like 
Lonoma or Sion, but the wisest people, I 
think, preserve the old native names, which 
in many instances are extremely melodi- 


superiority of the European, but about 
the peninsula of Cape York and in the 
trackless bush from Cooktown to the gulf 
they are fierce and treacherous. They 
are a wretched-looking race of the lowest 
negro type, and live by their skill in 
fishing and the chase. They wear no 
clothes, and, being entirely nomadic, 
their dwelling-places consist merely of a 
few sheets of bark, piled loosely together 
in the shape of a bell-tent. The women, 
or ‘‘ gins,’’ as they are called, build these 
huts, and are indeed compelled to do 
everything that at all savors of work. 
What the religion of this people is no 
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INTERIOR OF MT. PILEASANT STATION, N.Q. 


one seems as yet to have discovered, but 
occasionally they have a grand assem- 
blage, which may have some religious 
significance, and which is called ‘‘a 
corroboree.’’ During this time they 
camp together in large numbers, where 
fish and game are plentiful, the warriors 
paint themselves to represent skeletons, 
and perform at. night a sort of fantastic 
war-dance to a howling accompaniment 
from the gins, supposed by courtesy to 
be a song, and emphasized by thumps 
from boomerangs and nullas. It is quite 
a common thing to find a black camp in 
the vicinity of a station, and to see the 
dusky forms prowling around with a 
dejected miserable following of mongrel 
dogs. They are devoted to their dogs, 
and will rather forgive the murderer of 
their children than the man who had 
killed one of these four-footed compan- 
ions. 

When the same crowd continue for 
some time in the same camp, they adopt 
some sort of clothing, and the young 
gins will sail around in all the colors of 
the rainbow. Black boys are often 
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employed by the squatters as stockmen, 
but they can never be depended on to 
remain for any length of time in the 
same employment. They have all the 
love of freedom which characterizes 
the wild duck, and will doff their clothes 
and take to the wilds sooner or later. 
The only occupation to which they show 
any constancy is as mounted troopers in 
the police, when, like all converts, they 
take the greatest delight in persecuting 
members of their own tribe. The dex- 
terity with which they hit off a trail is 
simply marvelous, and quite equals that 
of Chingachgook or of the loquacious 
Natty Bumpo himself. 

It can readily be understood that in 
the bush even white men are not very 
particular as to dress, and that they con- 
sider mole-skin breeches and a Crimean 
shirt the most suitable costume for the 
saddle, where they spend so much of 
their time. And what horsemen they 
are, too! As much at home on a buck- 
jumper as in an arm-chair, they ride at 
full speed down precipitous hills, and 
dash without pulling bridle through the 
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thickest scrub. The horses become very 
handy in avoiding timber, and one is far 
safer in trusting to their sagacity than in 
endeavoring to steer for himself. From 
the careless manner in which colts are 
broken in they are usually very rough. 
Nearly all of them will buck and intro- 
duce quite an amazing diversity into that 
exciting performance. The Australian 
rides in a large bush-saddle, weighing 
about twenty-five pounds. It is high on 
the pommel and cantle, and has large 
pads in front of the thighs to afford a 
better grip. Two girths at least are 
used, sometimes made of catgut, and a 
crupper to prevent the saddle from being 
bucked clean over the head. Tight 
mole-skin trousers and a cabbage-tree or 
large felt hat are the orthodox wear, and 
bushmen are most particular as to the fit 
and texture of their boots. They use a 
plain snaffle, light racing spurs with short 
rowels, and carry in their hands the 
stock-whip, a most difficult weapon 
indeed to maneuvre with skill. The 
crop is about fifteen inches long, shaped 
like a marline-spike, with a formidable 
lash of full fourteen feet in length. 
With these whips stockmen can twitch a 
fly from a horse’s ear or cuit a piece of 
flesh out of a steer, and the report they 
make when rounding up cattle resembles 
a running fire of musketry. 

Bushmen are not at all a quarrelsome 
race, and when they do fight they trust 
to their hands alone, and never resort 
either to fise-arms or to knives. At the 
station they are temperate in the 
extreme, though the debauches they 
perform on tea are something alarming. 
Whenever a halt is made during the day, 
a fire is lighted, and each man has his 
quart-pot or ‘‘billy’’ of tea. When, 
however, they visit a neighboring town- 
ship, they often indulge in a spree, and 
knock down their checks most recklessly. 

Once a year there is a general muster 
onthe run. A large party of horsemen, 
recruited by hands” from neighboring 
**countries,’’ start out, with blankets, 
cooking-utensils, and provisions for 


several days strapped upon pack-horses. 

They camp out each night, and are 

engaged from earliest dawn until sun- 

down in rounding up and drafting the 
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different herds. They make a careful 
inventory of the number, and. drive 
away all the calves and unmarked cattle. 
Each station, of course, has its own 
brand, which is registered, and there is 
a government. inspector whose duty it is 
to travel round and see that the brand- 
ing-irons are in accordance with the act, 
and that there las been no tampering 
with or illegal alterations of brands. 
Such offenses are punished with the 
utmost rigor, as it is comparatively easy 
for dishonest people to alter a mark by 
the addition of a few extra lines. These 
thieves make a trade of picking up and 
of appropriating calves and any cattle 
that have been overlooked at the last 
muster. 

The most enjoyable musters, however, 
are those after fat cattle, when there is 
all the excitement of cutting out. Old 
stock-horses find out at once the beast 
one has selected, and will turn and stick 
to it amidst ‘‘the mob”’ of others with 
all the agility of a coursing greyhound. 
When a sufficient number of fat beasts 
have been cut out, they are drove down 
to the butcher, a work sometimes of 
several days, as there is an act limiting a 
day’s journey for cattle to eight miles. 

Sometimes droves are taken from North 
Queensland right down to South 
Australia, and there are men who make a 
regular specialty of this ‘‘ overlanding.”’ 
Many drovers come in time to like it, 
and grow reconeiled to the short slow 
day’s march and to the night watches, 
broken occasionally by a stampede, when 
all hands have to ride helter-skelter to 


‘bring the mob together once again. 


Often many head are lost, and I remem- 
ber the sad story which an overlander 
told me of his experiences in this way. 
He was droving a mob from the Burde- 
kin, in North Queensland, to Melbourne, 
a distance of over fifteen hundred miles. 
He had got along for nearly six months 
without the slightest mishap, and had 
already reached the Murray, when he 
determined to camp for the night on the 
banks of that great river. The cattle 
were all quiet, when suddenly there 
appeared the lights of a small steamer, 
and, as bad luck would have it, the steam 
whistle was set going. In an instant 
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there was a stampede, and though my 
friend and his mates hunted around for 
the rest of the night and for some days 
subsequently, they only succeeded in 
collecting together ninety-five out of a 
drove of two hundred head. 

Hereford is the breed most common 
in the north. They seem to stand the 
climate and the scarcity of water best of 
all, and thrive and fatten in a surprising 
manner. The grass is certainly most 
wonderfully nutritious. In the dry 
winter season, when there is hardly a 
sign of vegetation visible, cows and 
horses remain in good condition, and 
were there only enough to drink, squat-’ 
ting would be one of the most paying 
of all pursuits. Unfortunately there 
are ever-recurring periods of drought, 
during which the water-holes dry up or 
become mere pools of fetid mud, and 
the rivers dwindle away to nothing. 
Cattle die then by thousands, many 
perishing in the holding swamps, whither 
they flock for water, and from which 
they have not sufficient strength to 
extricate their feeble frames. I had 
once rather ~n amusing proof of the 
ingratitude cows, in common _ with 
human beings, often show to their bene- 
factors. I was driving back with 
another man, after a day’s shooting, 
when we saw a poor beast stuck fast on 
the edge of a boggy pool. We got out, 
and taking our reins fastened them to 
her horns, and succeeded, after a great 
deal of exertion and a copious sprinkling 
of mud, in setting her high and dry. 
No sooner was she at liberty, than with 
a bellow she lowered her head and came 
at us with the most bloodthirsty inten- 
tions. There were trees, fortunately, 
near to which we precipitately retreated, 
but the whole thing was so comical that 
once or twice she very nearly got us 
whilst we were laughing at the absurdity 
of the situation. We finally managed 
to secure two branches, with which we 
gallantly sallied forth and put the enemy 
to flight. 

Horse-breeding is carried on at every 
station, and many squatters possess 
valuable imported sires. The horses run 
rather weedy, but for all that their 
endurance 6 something supernatural. 
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They will perform~a journey of eighty 
or ninety miles with hardly a rest, at the 
same long lolloping gallop, never put- 
ting a foot astray, and on reaching their 
destination are simply unsaddled and 
turned loose to do for themselves, prob- 
ably to renew their labors on the follow- 
ing day. There is a strong strain of 
Arab blood in Queensland, and to this 
union of English and eastern race is 
probably due that staying-power which 
has made the Australian horse renowned. 
Large numbers are exported for India, 
where the most valuable troop-mounts 
are ‘‘ Whalers,’’ as these eattle are called. 
In North Queensland a stout serviceable 
hack can be bought for about #5, while 
such long prices as £25 or £30 are 
only paid by heavy-weights who wish to 
own a real good thing. 

In the bush the principal sport is 
kangaroo hunting, which for excitement 
compares favorably with any known 
amusement. It is regular steeple-chas- 
ing, and as one has to ride full speed 
from find to finish it does not last very 
long, but whilst it does last, what with 
the headlong pace and the total disregard 
for life and limb, hours of rapture are 
compressed into as many minutes of life. 
Besides the kangaroo there are numerous 
other marsupials which inhabit the bush 
—wallabies, paddy melons, kangaroo- 
rats, and wombats exist all over the 
continent. ‘There is also the native dog 
or dingo, a sort of howling wolf, which 
wanders about singly, and is only dan- 
gerous to such helpless things as lambs 
and calves. So large is the number of 
kangaroos in North Queensland that 
there is a price set upon every scalp that 
is brought in and handed over to the 
local clerk of petty sessions. Few, I 
think, take the trouble to collect this 
small sum, generally about four pence, 
and content themselves, when they have 
killed, by cutting off the tail, which 
makes a capital and appetizing soup. 
Kangaroos, and even the rare large 
species known as wallaroos, are not 
alone graceful, but perfectly inoffensive 
as well, and are merely objectionable on 
account of the quantity of grass which 
they devour. 

But if all these animals are innocuous, 
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there are others eminently the reverse. 
Though the greater number of Queens- 
land snakes are harmless, there are a few 
deadly varieties. The worst is the small 
black-snake, whose bite is appallingly 
rapid in its fatal effect. There are deaf 
adders and tiger-snakes, and a large, 
beautifully-marked serpent, not very 
dangerous, called the carpet-snake. A 
stroke on the back is sufficient to 
despatch any of these reptiles, and 
people are accustomed to speak in a 
dégagé manner of the ‘‘twig’’ with 
which they ‘‘ tapped’’ and killed them, 
but for my part I invariably selected the 
most colossal club I could conveniently 
wield, and smashed my snake about a 
foot into the ground. Black-snakes 
have a cheerful habit of basking on an 
open path, and at sundown one is liable 
to mistake the delicate fine body for a thin 
straight stick. I once made such a mis- 
take myself, but as I was stooping down 
the creature flashed off into the high 
grass close at hand. Scorpions too lurk 
in hollow logs, and there is a spider 
with a tiny red spot upon his back, a 
bite from which is ‘‘ a certain warrant to 
immediate death.’’ One hears, how- 
ever, more than he sees of such things, 
and to my mind the only real drawbacks 
to the enjoyment of the bush are the 
swarms of mosquitoes, and the alligators 
which make bathing in the rivers and 
lagoons a real risk. 

Sugar is cultivated in North Queens- 
land, though not to any very great extent. 
Around the small sea-port of Mackay, 
and in the fertile plains watered by the 
Pioneer, there are some large plantations. 
It is not now, however, a profitable 
occupation, in consequence of the great 
difficulty in procuring labor. <A _ few 
years ago planters were able to hire 
Kanakas, and with this object a ship 
was sent periodically to the South Seas 
to induce the natives to take service. 
Those who consented, entered into an 
agreement to serve for three years at a 
yearly wage of £6. A government agent 
was attached to each expedition to pre- 
vent kidnapping, but so many disputes 
arose between these agents and the ship’s 
crews, and there was so much suspicion 


-of unfair dealing, that the Griffith min- 
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istry finally stopped the traffic altogether. 
Labor indeed of any kind is the great 
want at present in the colony, and this 
too in spite of the encouragement held 
out to immigrants from every European 
country. ‘Those who avail themselves of 
these opportunities are principally Eng- 
lishmen. Next in order come the Irish, 
Scotch, “Germans, and Swedes, but of 
Frenchmen I only remember to have 
seen one, and he was an organ-grinding 
sailor with a wooden leg. When I 
mentioned this fact some time ago to a 
man at Caen, in Normandy, he imme- 
diately gave me a very piausible and 
patriotic reason. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, 
‘should a Frenchman go to other lands, 
when he possesses in his own country 
everything that can delight the heart of 
man.”’ 

The free open-air life led by all the 
dwellers in the bush sets its own stamp 
upon their character. Riding the 
roughest of horses, and cutting out and 
handling wild cattle, necessarily promote 
strength and courage; long wearisome 
journeys under a blazing sun, with hardly 
a drop of water, and that of the mud- 
diest, teach endurance and _ patience ; 
whilst the necessity for instant decision, 
when in danger of being lost in the 
pathless woods, makes them prompt and 
self-reliant. Of all people whom I have 
ever met, they are beyond comparison 
the most unselfish, and spare no trouble 
in assisting a stranger, just as though he 
were their oldest friend. 

There is undoubtedly a great future in 
store for North Queensland, where 
nature has been so lavish of her choicest 
gifts. Besides a fertile soil and a mar- 
velous growth, every description of 
mineral is known to exist. Her small 
population, however, must largely 
increase before all the resources of so 
vast a country have been explored. It 
is difficult to refrain from speculating on 
the time when this colony, which now 


“As a young eagle soars the morning 
clouds,” 


shall take her place -amongst the 
nations of the world. When the interior 
of the continent will be opened out, and 
cities will exist where the aboriginal now 
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builds his hut of bark, and the howl of 
the dingo and the cry of the cockatoo 
alone dispel the silence of the grave. 
When a system of canals will unite the 
Burdekin and the Maranoa, and there 
will be a railway from Carpentaria to 
the Darling downs. Wise legislation 


should be able to prevent causes which 
have proved disastrous at home, for is 
not Queensland the inheritor of all the 
wisdom and experience of the past, and 
if these be turned to good account may 
it not with truth be said that the future 
is her patrimony ? 
M. McCarthy-O’ Leary. 
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HITE wings of peace to cover the cross, 
Spirit’s sweet gain over freedom’s loss, 
So, angels visit us, hovering here, 
Hallowing, blessing, the far and near ; 
White wings of peace, though fettered they be, 
Brooding content till The Hand sets free ! 


Strong wings of faith when the darkness falls, 
Beating response to The Voice that calls, 
So, though the pathway thou canst not see, 
Even the night shall be light to thee ; 
Strong wings of faith for flight when dark falls— 


‘¢ Forward unswerving ’’: 


The Strange Voice calls. 


White wings of peace ne’er folded till Love 
Bring thee, in safety, to heights above ; 
Tireless and restless, through thinning air, 
Homing the pigeon whose heart is there, 
White wings of peace ne’er folded, until 
Borne their sweet mission: The Holy Will! 


Elizabeth H. Tobey. 











A CELEBRATED CASE. 


HE Cataclisma, that club 
which met at the shop of 
Don Carmine the apothe- 
cary, was devoured by the 

; ambition not to be behind 
the age. They subscribed to various 
newspapers of Palermo and Naples ; ,they 
followed the progress of civilizatio# and 
of science, in order to be able to talk 
about it, and the more obscure the prob- 
lem, the more impassioned they were 
concerning it. 

Some among the younger members 
also read many Parisian romances and 
poems, and therefore hoisted the respect- 
ive banners of realism and romanticism. 
When one of these youths—’twas Don 
Rosolino Merli, the brother of Donna 
Eufemia, the mayor’s wife—heard of the 
misfortune of the poor Guy de Maupas- 
sant, whose brain had turned, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Now there are few of us 
who remain to art !’’ 

And the discourse of the club, natu- 
rally, was upon the psychology of genius 
and its relation to madness, more or less 
established. Then they passed to theories 
of moral insanity and irresponsibility ; in 
short, the pathology of crime. To hear 
speak of pathology was the occasion of 
Don Carmine, who had a pinch of medi- 
cal knowledge, enough to be able to cor- 
rect a prescription if by chance there 
were ordered cyanide instead of chlorate 
of potassium—heaven preserve us in life! 
The apothecary declared himself of the 
party that believe good and evil to be 
all an affair of heredity and of cranial 
anomaly. 

On the other side, the Brigadier, who 
in his time had dealt with so many 
thieves and assassins, said that he did 
not agree with the good friend, Don 
Carmine. The mayor, Don Ferdinando 
Carabba, who loved peace and security, 
believed that for such maladies as high- 
way robbery and stabbing there was 
needed a cure of iron—but in the form 
of handcuffs and of those bars through 
which one sees the world in checker- 





work. But, as was their custom, they 
soon came to citing examples in a way 
not too civil. : 

‘¢You, Don Carmine, who make us 
pay for pills as for pearls, derive from 
your father, happy memory, who in sell- 
ing cattle used to haggle over prices.”’ 

‘‘And the manners, rather too rough, 
with which you, Signor Brigadier, put 
your hands on persons who are in con- 
travention of the law, let us say that ’tis 
by reason of a nervous contraction of the 
elbow !’’ 

And, as usual, the meeting threatened 
to become spiteful, when Don Carmine 
recommended: ‘‘ Softly,. softly, gentle- 
men, for we have among us the distin- 
guished guest from Cosenza, Don Fran- 
cesco Marchiodi, who in these things 
could give lessons.’’ 

The apothecary, as he spoke, turned a 
look of entreaty at Don Francesco, who 
hastened to say: 

‘“‘Although I don’t pretend to give 
judgments on these matters, I may say 
that I esteem greatly the researches of 
such scientists as are Lombroso and 
Mantegazza.’”’ 

The Cataclisma would have wished 
that he should speak in detail, but Don 
Francesco answered with many fine 
phrases, so that, however, they couldn’t 
get any construction out of it. Mean- 
while, Don Carmine went in search of 
his wife, and with her help carried in 
trays of refreshments in order to bring 
the club into peace and accord; and 
the evening ended better than he could 
have hoped. 

Don Francesco Marchiodi was there 
in the village, entertained at the mayor’s 
house, by reason of a lawsuit—one of 
that kind which never finish and eat up 
the substance, so that the question is net 
worth the money that is paid to the 
advocates, and when at last judgment is 
given, nobody gains by it. On the one 


side and on the other, they rummaged 
among old parchments and papers, tied 
up in bundles, and so dusty that the 
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town-clerk, Don Neddu Vitale, sneezed 
until his eyes were red. ‘There were 
dotal rights and mortgages and land- 
watrants—some not worth the paper 
they were written on, and others that 
bound the heirs hand and foot, it might 
be said. All old interests, of the times 
when there were the Bourbons; and 
those strangers had made a mess of it, 
robbing the people in order to give to 
their own agents. 

Nobody but Don Francesco Marchiodi 
could have seen in that darkness. He 
was a real hand of the Lord to divide 
justice. He cited Latin, he recalled 
authorities and cases in point. The 
guilty would have trembled, if there had 
been any; but, on the contrary, he who 
held the lands against equity was a 
descendant of those Frenchmen, Turi 
the idiot, who, sat on a bench in the 
court-room, occupied with measuring the 
thumbs of his two hands to see which 
was longer, and was willing to yield his 
titles provided some tobacco should be 
given to him. 

In fact, the lawsuit had little or no 
interest except for the legal ability and 
the eloquence of Don Francesco Mar- 
chiodi, the famous advocate, who at the 
tribunal of Cosenza knew how to speak 
for the saints. or for the devil, according 


‘to the case. The members of the Cata- 


clisma, however, were never missing from 
the court. They sat together, applaud- 
ing with their heads when Don Fran- 
cesco said something beyond common ; 
and they whispered among themselves: 
‘«There’s nothing to be said against 
that.’’ ‘‘Has salt in his head, Don 
Francesco !’’ ‘*‘What an intellect has 
Marchiodi!’’ ‘* Hear, now he takes the 
Bourbons between head and neck.’’ 

They did not let themselves be heard, 
because, however unprejudiced one may 
be, there is no relish in getting a reproof 
or a fine from the judge. But Don 
Francesco perceived the fine impression 
that he was making, better even than 
usual; and he enjoyed it. 

One day, as at the house of the mayor 
they were dining, Donna Eufemia 
observed: <‘‘According to me, Don 
Francesco, you are greatest when your 
discourses touch the heart.’’ 





He explained to her that in those old 
papers there was absolutely no juice, nor 
did they admit of sentiment of any kind. 

‘*So say I,’’ answered the mayor’s 
lady. ‘‘And so I have said to-day at 
my reception, a very simple affair, dear 
Don Francesco, quite without ceremony. 
‘Ah, ladies’—these were textually my 
words—‘ ah, ladies mine, when the heart 
comes into it, then Don Francesco shows 
himself truly stupendous! Such beauti- 
ful jdeas, such expansions! I assure 
you "—I told them—‘to hear that egre- 
gious advocate, I have thrilled and wept 
as if at the theatre.’ ’’ 

‘*Too much honor you do me, sig- 
nora.’’ 

‘*Only so much as is just,’’ replied 
Donna Eufemia with the air of an antique 
Roman matron. 

Don Francesco bowed, and sipped the 
wine which the mayor poured into his 
glass. 

‘*We have, all of my family, the 
instinct of veneration for art in its every 
department,’’ noted young Don Roso- 
lino Merli, looking with pride at his 
sister. 

‘‘Ah, that is understood. Also your 
little volume of poems, dear Don Roso- 
lino. A_ real jewel! Semi- rhythms, 
shadings, that are a delight! Well- 
turned phrases, impassioned outbursts !’’ 
said the advocate. 

‘‘T must perforce let myself out in 
poetry. In this miserable little town, 
either one takes refuge in the ideal or 
else one grows mouldy, perbaceo!’’ went 
on Don Rosolino. 

‘‘And you prefer the laurels to the 
mouldiness. Macte virtute, generose 
puer !’’ 

But the inexpensive Latin of Don 
Francesco was interrupted by a noise in 
the piazza, a moving of people’s feet, a 
clatter of hoofs on the pavement, as if 
some animal were being thrust back vio- 
lently, with shouts and oaths. Those at 
the mayor’s table arose hurriedly and 
went to the windows. In the square was 
seen a donkey, loaded with fagots, that 
was drawing back as he could from the 
blows showered upon him by the stick 
of Peppe de Mico, the seller of fruits 
and green-stuff. At the shop of Master 
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Peppe, everything was in disorder; it 
was plain that the donkey had made 
havoc there. — 

The mayor thrust his head out of a 
window. ‘‘Stop there! Don’t beat 
that poor beast so without pity !’’ 

‘‘ Excellency, if he was robbing my 
goods !’’ 

At that moment there came out of the 
wine-shop the master of the donkey, Vito 
the cripple, who that morning had made 
his way down the mountain, limping 
beside the animal that carried the fagots. 

«¢ Let alone my donkey !’’ he cried. 

‘‘And you ought to leave him to rob 
Christians. Says the proverb: Don- 
keys and women, beat them, that they 
may go straight.’’ 

Vito shook his hands in the other’s 
face. ‘*Let alone my donkey, or I'll 
make a festival for you.’’ And with his 
long bony arms he seized Master Peppe 
and made him reel this way and that. 

‘“‘They attack each other! Fatal 
moment !’’ shrieked Donna Eufemia at 
the window, raising her clasped hands. 

‘*Calm_ thyself,’’ recommended her 
brother, Don Rosolino; ‘‘thou’rt too 
sensitive, my dear Eufemia.’’ 

Meanwhile the mayor and Don Fran- 
cesco Marchiodi were gone down into 
the piazza, where people were crowding. 
The carabineers interposed ; some sepa- 
rated the two who were scuffling, while 
others led aside the donkey that, after all, 
had not taken so many blows, for the 
fagots made him, as it were, a sheltering 
roof. The shop of Master de Mico was 
really a ruin. The donkey had torn 
down the festoons of vegetables hung 
before it, overthrown the heaps of fruit, 
eaten a part and spoiled still more. The 
pavement was strewn with beet-tops, 
broken carrots, crushed limes, and 
oranges, while cabbages rolled about like 
so many heads of the decapitated souls— 
may they help us! 

Vito the cripple, in the hands of the 
carabineers, entreated the mayor: 
‘¢ Voscenza, hearme! Let them do what 
they will with me, but not hurt the poor 
little donkey, innocent as one newborn ! 
inasmuch as the laws are not made for 
the beasts, only for Christians. And to 


me, who have no family, this donkey is 
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like a near relative, Signor Don Carabba. 
Command that they don’t hurt him!’’ 
And the poor fellow wept noisily. 

‘*To the donkey no harm shall be 
done. But you ought to keep an eye on 
him that he may not play these tricks.’’ 

‘“‘And I will have justice,’’ roaréd 
Peppe de Mico. ‘‘ Weshall see whether 
people have to be robbed this way! 
Signor Sindaco, I invoke the law !”’ 

‘* Let it go,’’ recommended the mayor. 
‘©’Tis an affair of a little green-stuff.’’ 

‘“‘And with green-stuff I support my 
family. If all the beasts are to come to 
eat at my shop without paying, my 
children must fast, vossignoria !”’ 

And ‘‘ Don’t hurt my donkey,’’ and 
‘¢ Justice I will have,’’ sang the two until 
the mayor put his hands to his ears, for 
he was fairly stunned with the noise. 
With Don Marchiodi, he re-entered the 
house. 

‘*To tell the truth,’’ said he to the 
lawyer, ‘‘ Peppe the fruit-vender is a bad 
subject, who cheats the peasants in buying 
their stuff, and also the gentry, selling 
to them stale vegetables for fresh. .While 
Vito, poor fellow, harms nobody, and 
earns his bread with the aid of the don- 
key. But the offended has a right to 
justice, that also is true.’’ 

‘*If you will appoint someone to speak 
for the plaintiff—for the donkey, I will 
constitute myself advocate,’’ Don Fran- 
cesco Marchiodi proffered. ‘I will 
bray in his stead, and give people some- 
thing to talk about.’’ 

So it was established that there should 
be a regular lawsuit: Giuseppe de Mico 
against the donkey commonly called 
Silver-foot. And when the news was 
heard that the great Don Francesco 
Marchiodi would speak in favor of the 
long-eared defendant, indeed in the town 
they talked of nothing else. At the 
apothecary’s, the members of the club 
would have wished to know beforehand 
the basis of Don Francesco’s arguments, 
but ht only answered :  ‘‘ Be sure, gentle- 
men, that I shall not disregard the 
science of this end of the century. It 
does not appear to me a simple case of 
expropriation of the goods of others.’’ 
And with this they had to content them- 
selves. 











Then arrived the great day. In the 
hall of the tribunal were judge and 
jury, advocates and clerks and witnesses, 
as for any trial whatever. The benches 
for the audience were packed with 
people, the gentry, and the peasants. 
The disputants were called: Giuseppe de 
Mico, who came of himself; and Silver- 
foot, that was tugged through the piazza 
by his master, while the urchins came 
behind crying Anicica! to make him 
trot. As the donkey reached the thresh- 
old of the tribunal, he planted his fore- 
legs and let fall his ears as if to say: 
Here I don’t enter, for I’m afraid they 
will take away my skin. 

But Master Vito encouraged him with 
good words and with a carrot, so that 
Silver-foot went forward to present him- 
self before justice. As he approached 
the prisoner’s pen, where he was to stand 
— ‘Behold there are two of us!’’ 
observed his opponent gloomily. ‘‘ For 
the real donkey am I, that would have 
recourse to the law when on the other 
side there is Don Francesco.’’ 

For everybody in the town, even the 
cats and the dogs, knew how powerful 
was Don Francesco Marchiodi, a real 
Cavalier Save-’em-all, able to drag people 
out of troubles so that they clung to him 
like Saint Peter’s mamma to the onion- 
top which, as the legend tells, because 
once she had given it in charity, was let 
down by an angel to draw the old 
woman’s soul out of torment. | 

Even with good-will to report what 
was said by the lawyer who spoke for 
Peppe de Mico, one could not, for his 
discourse was a thing by the dozen—in 
no way extraordinary. He talked of the 
fruits and green-stuff eaten and wasted 
by the donkey, and of its value in 
money. ‘The audience did not listen to 
him. They were talking softly among 
themselves ; looking at the donkey that 
stood there blissful as though he were 
not accused, at the mayor leaning back 
with his arms folded upon his breast, at 
the famous Don Marchiodi awaiting his 
turn like an expert fencer, at Donna 
Eufemia, who from time to time sent 
glances at the other ladies as if to say, 
wait until Don Francesca shall speak ! 
Her brother, Don Rosolino, appeared all 
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poetry, fixing his gaze upon a sunbeam 
which entered through a window, a streak 
of golden dust. 

Nor would it be suitable to cite by 
length and by breadth the discourse of 
Don Francesco Marchiodi. As he arose 
to his feet, all was silence. The mem- 
bers of the Cataclisma looked intently at 
him, sharpening their ears not to lose a 
word of what he was to say. Theis 
countenances were searching as ferrets’. 
They wished to forestall Don Francesco’s 
thoughts, to anticipate his arguments. 
‘“‘A great man, Don Marchiodi! But 
also we haven’t empty heads,’’ they 
thought. 

As when a landslide rushes down from 
a mountain, ruining fields and houses 
and stalls and groves—so descended the 
eloquence of the great lawyer of Cosenza 
upon the cause of the plaintiff and the 
discourse of the counsel of the latter. 
Don Francesco took in hand the jury, 
so to say, and played upon their sensi- 
bilities as upon the strings of a guitar. 
A twang here, a twang there, from high 
to low, every note sounded under his 
able fingers. In the audience, they were 
moved to tenderness; the ladies passed 
about their scent-bottles with ostenta- 
tion ; Donna Eufemia Carabba puta lace 
handkerchief to her eyes. ‘ Real 
Mechlin—one sees why she weeps,’’ said 
the others. 

For Don Francesco described the 
master of the donkey, infirm, needy, 
neglected, an orphan. (’Tis true that 
Vito was forty years old, and might have 
been a grandfather if he had wished to 
marry.) To this poor fellow, then, the 
donkey was a consolation, a support— 
rather, a beloved comrade. Don Fran- 
cesco admitted that Vito would have 
done well to pull the ears of the donkey 
now and then, that he should not play 
these tricks, but instead, should respect 
the property of others. But the heart 
of Compare Vito forbade severity ! 

‘«Let us admit the fault of the don- 
key, the too much indulgence on the 
part of the master. I am not here to 
beg for pity, as I am not here to deny 
facts,’’ said Don Francesco. ‘‘ Iam here 


to invoke science !’’ and he raised his 
arms toward the ceiling as if he expected 
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science herself to descend through the 
skylight. ‘‘You know, gentlemen of 
the jury, that this is not the first time in 
the history of jurisprudence that a beast 
is brought before justice. In the middle 
ages the animals were exorcized or blessed 
by the clergy, were cited in civil suits 
before justice. And upon our mount- 
ains, we have heard excommunication 
pronounced upon the wolves that are the 
terror of the shepherds of La Sila. As 
for me, I will not pretend that the ani- 
mals are not responsible for their own 
actions. But in the case of my client, 
poor Silver-foot, I find and expect to 
prove, a case of kleptomania, of moral 
insanity. In short, gentlemen, this 
donkey is a born delinquent. Do not 
shudder with horror; let us, rather, 
examine his case inthe pallid but search- 
ing light of reason. It is an affair of 
unfortunate heredity. I have made in- 
quiries as to the parentage of this unhappy 
animal who has dare#to satisfy his appe- 
tite at another’s expense. His mother, 
now defunct, also belonged to Compare 
Vito who, yet not willing to speak ill of 
the dead, admits that she had the vice of 
gluttony—’’ 

‘¢ That she-donkey had a stomach that 
never was content, poor beast!’’ cried 
Vito. And they hushed him. | 

Don Francesco went on: ‘ The father 
of Silver-foot was the donkey of a worthy 
farmer, Compare Maso Barello, here 
present, who assures me that the beast 
was obstinate as ever was. If he wished 
to stop, neither blows nor barley could 
avail to move him. You comprehend 
me, gentlemen of the jury: to the glut- 
tony of the mother my poor: client 
unites the obstinacy of the father. 
Formidable combination !— which in 
him results in a fixed idea of voracity. 
Better for him had he died a colt 


unweaned! But I will not evoke your 
tenderness. I hold to science, inexor- 
able goddess! She forbids us, however, 


to judge this neuropathic donkey with 
the severity that we might a thievish 
animal, which should be robust, free 
from the occult temptations of heredity, 
born of parents moderate at the manger 
and docile on the road. Although the 
scalpel of anatomy has never succeeded 
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in reaching to the spirit—the occult I, 
of man or of beast—yet certain physical 
abnormalities indicate to us the born 
delinquent. For example, we may some- 
times find the moral defectiveness accom- 
panied by imperfect speech. I ask of 
Master Vito to make his donkey bray.”’ 

Vito, red in the face with bashfulness 
because everybody was looking at him, 
gave a push in the side of the donkey, 
saying to him, ‘‘ Zza-a-a-ri !”’ 

Silver-foot gave an unwilling and 
stammering bray. 

‘There! You hear my client, gentle- 
men. Now I pass to another sign of the 
unbalanced moral nature, the irregular 
form of the cranium.’’ Don Francesco 
passed a hand over the donkey’s head. 
‘‘We find here a well-marked protuber- 
ance, denoting the excess of some char- 
acteristic quality. Favor me with that 
phrenological chart, Don Neddu.”’ 

The town-clerk handed the chart to 
Don Francesco, who held it up in the air, 
triumphantly tapping with the forefinger 
the drawing of a human head with all the 
virtues and vices outlined like a world- 
map. 

‘Look here, gentlemen. We find the 
trait in question: acquisitiveness ! Behold 
the cause of the fault of my client !’’ 

Vito jumped up, quite excited. 

‘‘And that swelling was caused by the 
stick of Peppe de Mico, your excel- 
lency !”’ 

‘<Hush,’’ murmured Don Francesco ; 
‘if not, you ruin your case.”’ 

‘“‘And haven’t I to complain if one 
beats my donkey, poor beast ?”’ 

«« You have to keep silence.’’ 

All this did less harm than might have 
been feared. For the gentry, especially 
the members of the club, were admiring 
the science of Don Francesco, while the 
peasants were staring at the phrenological 
chart. 

‘‘'To say that we are made that way, 
if one could see inside the head !’’ ‘‘And 
’*twould be.a very fine thing if those 
letters were printed outside, so that who- 
ever knows how to read could distinguish 
the good from the wicked !”’ 

‘‘ Right you are,’’ said the peasants 
among themselves, while the club made 
gestures of admiration, the ladies waved 
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fans, and Don Francesco Marchiodi had 
the air of a famous baritone on a benefit 
evening. 

Not to make it long—the remainder 
of Don Francesco’s discourse was upon 
the lines of psychology, pronounced 
with bursts of sensibility; in tones so 
caressing that more than once the long- 
eared client rubbed his muzzle affection- 
ately against the arm of the advocate ; 
with such inexorable logic that the mem- 
bers of the Cataclisma, fully convinced, 
became adherents more than ever of the 
great man from Cosenza. As for the 
jury, two belonged to the club; the 
others were peasants who disliked Peppe 
de Mico for certain dishonest and over- 
bearing acts of his. Having withdrawn, 
they came back without delay to 
announce a unanimous verdict for the 
defendant. At that exculpation, Don 
Francesco turned solemnly to the don- 
key, raised its muzzle between his hands, 


and let off a great kiss upon the brow of 
the client. Everyone was enthusiastic. 
Donna Eufemia Carabba tore the bunch 
of roses from her waist and threw them 
toward the advocate. They reached as 
far as the donkey, who ate them up as if 
they were thistles. 

The audience slowly dispersed. Don 
Francesco Marchiodi was borne away in 
the midst of a crowd of ladies who vied 
in paying compliments to him. 

‘‘And that is called justice!’’ said 
Peppe de Mico, very much discontented. 

‘‘And it serves you right,’’ said a 
peasant. ‘*‘ You that wish to cheat, buy- 
ing or selling, and believed to have the 
upper hand of Vito the cripple, poor 
fellow !’’ 

“And if you haven’t had justice 
enough,’’ added another, ‘I'll give you 
the rest of it with my cudgel.”’ 

Nobody was sorry for Peppe de Mico, 
who went away muttering and cursing. 

Elizabeth Cavazza. 
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RIEF’S bitter pangs are harder to translate 
Unto the common thought as life’s innate 

Perception broader grows. The abstract loss 

Of fellowship is more to riper age 
Than unto youth, bereft, the selfish dross 

Of mere possession. O’er the darkened page 
Of death is writ a chronicle unknown— 
Its meaning we may rashly seek to own 
By surmise or by logic’s slender rule ; 
For yet we are but reason’s bootless fool ; 
The fatal circle ever we retrace, 
The self-same question meeting face to face ; 
We only know, we know not—and the rest 
Is mystery hidden in great cosmos’ brooding breast. 


Reuben Briggs Davenport. 
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N American writer, in a 
charming essay, has claimed 
for himself an unique posi- 
tron among African travel- 
ers, seeing that he remained 

in the Dark Continent just twenty-four 

hours. While few could hope to rival 

Mr. Aldrich in the art of narrative, 

many might as travelers venture to assert 

a claim beyond his own. 

In certain portions of the southern 
States, notably along the sea-board and 
back to the Piedmont region, are locali- 
ties, more or less withdrawn from the 
great highways, in which the negroes 
have gathered themselves into thickly- 
settled rural communities, where in their 
social life they feel only remotely the 
influence of a different and dominant 
race. Here an expedition into Africa— 
an Africa semi-civilized, it is true, and 
speaking a patois that may, by the 
initiated, be recognized as a barbarized 
English—becomes a very simple matter 
indeed, capable of being made a ‘‘ fait 
accompli’’ in a few hours; or, if one 
will remain at home, there are occasions 
upon which Africa will organize expedi- 
tions on its own account, and invade 
civilization. If this be a market-day or 
some other purely local demonstration, 
religious or secular, it is eminently 
picturesque, and not without an element 
of curious interest to the superficial 
observer; of much graver interest to 
one disposed to probe beneath the sur- 
face of things. On the other hand, 
should the invasion take the form of an 
excursion-party of the darker population 
of a neighboring city, it is wiser and 
pleasanter to organize a counter-expedi- 
tion and go into rural Africa at once. 

Our Congo river is a tide-water creek 
in eastern Virginia, winding through 
broad marshes of billowing rushes 
greener than emeralds, more lustrous 
than satin, starred with pink and white 
marshmallow-blooms, and saturated with 
a delicious salt sea smell. Points of 
high land, crowned with groves of oaks 





or beeches or ‘‘ ridge-pole’’ pines, with 
an undergrowth of laurel and a ground- 
mat of trailing arbutus, jut out into the 
marsh at intervals, touching the creek in 
its widest curves. These are called 
landings, with crazy platforms of slender 
pine poles for piers, flanked with great 
heaps of oyster-shells, sun-bleached to a 
dazzling whiteness, with heart-spots of 
glowing purple. 

Bordering the creek and the deep 
indentations of marsh, variously known 
as ‘*coves,’’ ‘‘guts,’’ or ‘‘ make-ups,”’ 
stand the dwellings of the natives, the 
greater part of whom are tenants, though 
some own the plats of ground about 
their cabins—diminutive log structures, 
the interstices of which are daubed with 
yellow clay. The same materials go 
toward the making of the chimneys, 
which not infrequently contribute to the* 
conflagrations begun in the capacious 
fire-places. The cabins consist generally 
of a single room, with a loft above, and 
numerous excrescences in the shape of 
shed-rooms protruding from the . outer 
wall, which together constitute the 
accommodations for a large family. 
When a chimney undertakes to augment 
the liveliness of the blaze within, the 
whole establishment soon becomes infused 
with the spirit of the occasion, and 
often some small member of the house- 
hold becomes a spirit of another sort. 
But families are large, and life is full of 
compensations for losses of this kind ; 
the vacant places are soon filled again. 

A woman, whose amiable disposition 
had won from us the sobriquet of Betsy 
Giggler, once came to us and announced 
herself in deep affliction. ‘‘My house 
done bu’nt up,’’ she said, with a radiant 
smile; adding, most casually, ‘en’ 
one’r my chilluns done bu’nt up too.’’ 

She went away laden with many and 
various evidences of our sympathy, and 
returned the next year and the next with 
a like moving tale. I think she finally 
looked upon the annual destruction as a 
profitable investment of capital; and it 
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became quite a pleasant joke between 
her and ourselves. 

‘‘Good-morning, Betsy. Any more 
of your children been burnt up lately ?’’ 

‘« Nor, suh,’’ she replied, with a cheer- 
ful giggle, on her last visit; ‘‘ ain’ none 
of ’em be’n bu’nt up; but dey’s all got 
de thumps metty bad.’’ 

The family pharmacopceia indicated 
no remedy for this malady, but Betsy 
seemed to consider some half-worn cloth- 
ing entirely satisfactory. 

On Saturdays the Congo region is 
well-nigh deserted. Saturday is market- 
day, in point of interest second only to 
the greatest gala occasions, such as 
funerals. Every man, woman, and 
child in Congo who can command a seat 
in a ‘‘steer-cyart’’ or other vehicle, or 
has a pair of stout legs, comes to town 
with a dozen eggs, a basket of chickens, 
a peck of blackberries, a pound of but- 
ter, or other small commodity with a 
possible monetary value, which they 
hawk about from door to door. The 
*cooks and housemaids of their own race, 
indoctrinated in the sophistications of 
the town, contemptuously denominate 
them ‘‘creek niggers.’’ - Class distinc- 
tions are sharply drawn among the 
colored people of the South. 

Once on a market-day we went out 
with the camera in search of bits of 
genre for snap-shots, at the outset mini- 
mizing our chances for success by getting 
for ourselves the reputation of being 
some yet active element of the Kuklux 
klan or other organization of unsavory 
reputation. For this Janet was directly 
responsible. We saw two women in 
abbreviated skirts coming down the 
street bearing enormous bundles done up 
in white sheets perfectly balanced on 
their heads. We placed the camera, 
focused for a certain point, and waited, 
Rob attaching himself to the end of the 
drop-shutter apparatus. In the intensity 
of our interest we quite forgot to .con- 
sider that the women might entertain 
unfavorable views of the transaction, 
did they understand its nature. On 
they came. We scarcely breathed for 
excitement. 

‘¢ Shoot them, Rob!’’ screamed Janet, 
in a hoarse, unnatural voice, springing 








forward and _ gesticulating violently. 
‘Shoot them now! Quick !”’ 

With startled eyes fixed upon the 
camera, the women jumped aside; their 
bundles bumped togéther, and tumbled 
to the unpaved sidewalk, as the drop- 
shutter clicked. We had secured an 
excellent picture of a wedther-boarded 
section of a neighboring house, Janet’s 
right arm crossing it like a bar-sinister 
onashield. ~ 

From this time on we had to shoot our 
game with the fewest possible prelimina- 
ries and the quickest possible aim, with 
results often disastrous’ or comical. 
Wherever we went our fame had pre- 
ceded us, prematurely flushing our game. 

‘“How’s you meckin’ out, Brer 
Zek’el?’’ This from a gnarled and 
grizzle-pated old fellow seated in a cart, 
from which he dangled a gigantic foot 
on either side of the diminutive ox that 
moved along with a snail-like sense of 
all time before it. 

‘*Hyi, who dat?’’ came the response 
from a tall and lank individual attired in 
a black frock-coat and blue-jean trou- 
sers. ‘‘ Dat you done named my name? 
Well, ’fore Gord I knows yer favor, but 
yer feet done growed clean out my recol- 
liction. But ’pears leck to me dis here 
mus’ be Brer Jupiter Cheeseman.”’ 

‘¢ Whoa, Buck. Whoa, Buck.’’ 

The ox, half-closing his eyes, fell 
promptly to chewing his cud; and Brer 
Zek’el came down from the sidewalk and 
rested a foot on the hub of a wheel. 

Here was a subject posed to our hands. 
Up went the camera, and Rob popped his 
head under the focusing-cloth. 

‘<Gee’long, Buck!’’ Down came 
the lines upon Buck’s astonished back, 
and off he put at a distracted gallop, 
while Brer Zek’el’s long legs strode rap- 
idly in the opposite direction. 

Rob raised his head with a garniture 
of focusing-cloth, an expression of help- 
less disgust upon his face. ‘‘And I had 
those feet in the foreground !’’ he said. 

We gathered up our traps and moved 
on. To most of these people we were 
well known; so we determined upon 
different tactics, under which we’ began 
operations a few moments later, on meet- 
ing Betsy Giggler in a majestic turban 
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and enthroned upon a heap of cabbages 
in a cart drawn by a yoke of oxen, which 
she herself was driving. 

‘*Well, Betsy, has your house burnt 
down since I saw you last?’’ I accosted 
her, genially. 

‘‘Nor, suh, you ain’ gwine teck my 
picture wid dat dere corntrivance,’’ she 
remarked, irrelevantly, eyeing the camera 
askance, but exhibiting her ivories in 
spite of herself. ‘‘I done hear ’bout 
you, I is.”’ 

‘But, Betsy,’’ I replied, ‘‘ that’s just 
what I want to see you about. We do 
want to take your picture, but we are 
going to give it to you—for your children 
—see?’’ I followed along the road after 
the creaking cart. 

‘¢ Nor, suh,’’ she called back, without 
turning her head, urging on her team 
with a _ miscellaneous assortment of 
«¢ gee’s’’ and ‘‘ whoa’s’’ which they in 
their awkward efforts at speed seemed to 
interpret as signifying ‘‘ lock horns, put 
your noses to the ground, and straddle 
the roadway.’’ 

‘¢ That is what you might call wing- 
and-wing,’’ said Janet, ruefully, in a 
feeble effort at pleasantry. 

After a moment’s consultation we 
resolved on strategy. Down a cross 
street we sped in irregular line, our 
intention being to intercept Betsy Gig- 
gler at the next corner with camera 
adjusted. But she had apparently 
divined the intention ; for we got there 
just in time to see her turning into a 
lane, which we knew had no outlet but a 
narrow gate leading into the back-yard 
of a private house. We followed in hot 
pursuit, only to see her slide from the 
cart and run across the yard to the open 
door of the kitchen, a stream of giggling 
hilarity rippling along the course of her 
flight, like the gurgle of water poured 
from a bottie. 

Again discomfited, we were meditating 
a siege, when Betsy’s triumphant face 
appeared at the window like an amiable 
and ebon full-moon. She declared her 
intention of remaining for dinner in her 
present stronghold; expressed surprise 
that I should turn out to be a “ ’garrier- 
type-tecker,’’ and dispassionately sug- 
gested that we had better move on, 
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which we did, declaring our determina- 
tion to catch her yet. 

Our next game was the ‘‘ Baroness,’’ 
a much-wrinkled but very spry old 
woman, retaining in a toothless old age 
a lively taste for the juvenile in dress 
and a giddiness of disposition distinctly 
worldly. We had dubbed her the 
baroness, after an English prototype, a 
few years before, when a gay and schem- 
ing youngster some twenty years her 
junior entangled her affections and 
espoused her for her wealth, consisting 
mainly of a pig and a steer. He sold 
the steer and ate the pig, shortly there- 
after leaving the baroness in a state of 
grass-widowhood, in which her volatile 
temperament saved her from prolonged 
depression. At our suggestion that she 
should sit for her portrait there was a 
momentary struggle between a super- 
stitious distrust of the camera, as a pos- 
sible snare of the powers of darkness, 
and the worldling’s relish for a novel 
experience. With a frivolous laugh, 
that instantly subsided into an expression 
of uneasy gravity when she found herself 
face to face with the instrument, she 
seated herself on the steps of a grog- 
shop. 

Whatever may be the negro’s idea 
regarding the reproduction of his features 
by the photographic process, certain it 
is that the baroness was the only willing 
subject that we considered in anyway 
desirable. To be sure, from the begin- 
ning to the end of our African expedi- 
tion we were pursued at a respectful 
distance by a company of women and 
children who had somehow contrived to 
get themselves in range whenever the 
camera was placed foraction. But these 
belonged to the town, and had sacrificed 
every element of the picturesque to the 
utterly commonplace and vulgar, to our 
artistic sense appearing altogether worth- 
less. To our schemes, whether furtive 
or acknowledged, the demurrer was 
always good-natured, often accompanied 
by hilarity, for which it was, however, 
none the less firm and effective. And 


yet there seemed to be a certain pleasur- 
able excitement about it, as when people 
walk upon the sea-shore, running from 
the waves, yet again and again putting 
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themselves in danger of a wetting. The 
tempting of providence was ever an 
exhilarating pastime. 

About ‘‘S. Harris’ Cheap Store’’ the 
natives of Congo-land most do congre- 
gate on a market-day. The sidewalk in 
front teems with loud-laughing, many- 
colored groups ; the street is filled with 
equipages of various sorts, chiefly nonde- 
script, from the rattling spring-wagon 
indicative of much worldly prosperity 
down through every variety of the cart 
to the T-shaped contrivance of pole and 
axle, all responsibility for and connec- 
tion with which the oxen attached seem 
seeking to disclaim with meek, deprecat- 
ing eyes and exaggerated awkwardness of 
movement. Many have come to town 
on ‘‘shank’s mare,’’ which contempt- 
uously regarded beast is swifter of gait 
than the plodding oxen. Occasionally, 
too, there is an odd assortment of teams— 
as a mule and an ox driven tandem-wise. 
And once I saw a great cart-load of hay 
drawn by a yoke of oxen with a mule in 
the lead, the latter moving with a dis- 
tressing nervousness of manner, his ears 
laid back and his hind-legs brought for- 
ward as though he were about to squat 
on his haunches, as the branching horns 
of the oxen swung from side to side in 
uncomfortable proximity to his rear. It 
is marvelous and often painful to see 
how great a weight these tiny steers can 
bear upon their bowed necks; for the 
yoke and the rope-lines generally consti- 
tute the only driving-gear. There 
seems to be a mute appeal in their gentle 
eyes, the breathing that agitates the 
whole body, the ungainly contortions of 
locomotion in harness. With something 
of Mr. Tristram Shandy’s sensibility in 
regarding asses, one feels disposed, 
unless perhaps he be the owner of an ox, 
to lift his hat in apology for mankind to 
every one of the patient beasts he 
chances to meet under the yoke. 

There is also infinite variety of tint 
and feature in the drivers of these 
equipages and the folk upon the side- 
walk, the ginger-bread color and heavy 
features predominating. The yellow 
shades are here in much smaller propor- 
tion than in those parts of America 
peopled by the Latin races; and there is 


little of that sensuous beauty marking 
the quadroons and octoroons of Louisi- 
ana and the West Indies.’ In the cross- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxon upon the Afri- 
can the physiognomic characteristics of 
the coarser race prevail. 

Among those of purely African 
descent, atavism has preserved types of 
the different tribes to which their remote 
ancestors belonged ; while others show 
extraction from what the old nursery 
game calls ‘‘a conglomerate mass of 
heterogeneous savages.’’ ‘That little old 
man with white wool and a fringe of 
white beard beneath his chin, sitting a 
shriveled heap in the sun, might be a 
hundred years old; and from his keen 
deep-set eyes and wizened dingy black 
face it is easy to imagine his grandfather 
swinging from limb to limb in the forest 
by means of long arms and a curling 
tail—if he himself did not do it in his 
youth, in his age carrying his tail in his 
pocket. Those of his race avoid him if 
possible; but when coming under his 
notice treat him with eager and obsequi- 
ous deference. He enjoys the repu- 
tation of being a conjuror, and may 
‘trick ’’ you with a black bottle, a 
forked stick, and three hairs from a 
black cat’s tail, or other unholy combi- 
nation, producing the wasting sickness 
or a premature metempsychosis. 

The key-note of the crowd is that of 
childish and noisy good-humor with a 
tone of tipsy hilarity, though the invari- 
able preliminary to a gossip is made up 
of phrases steeped in melancholy, often 
openly contradicted by the faces and 
general appearance of the interlocutors. 

‘‘How’s you dis mornin’, Sis’ 
Nervy ?’ 

‘<I jes’ kin meck out to trable, Sis’ 
Scylly Ann; what wid de mis’ry in de 
haid, en’ de ole man wid de rhumatiz. 
How’s all wid you?’’ 

<«T’s po’ly, but about, thanky, ma’m. 
De chilluns is right smart, but dey’s 
metty pestersome ; en’ de ole man, he 
manages to keepa-goin’. How’sall yo’ 
yother fokes ?”’ 

No need to go farther into particu- 
lars; the ‘‘yother fokes’’ are always 
more or less afflicted. A confession of 
perfect health seems to be far more igno- 
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minious than conviction of a petit 
larceny. The latter is accepted with a 
cheerful resignation, as a product of the 
unfortunate incompatibility of personal 
desire with the laws of property; and 
for the making and results of which their 
victim cannot be held responsible. 

Regular street-cries do not prevail, 
though here and there an enterprising 
vender, generally of the town, may pro- 
claim his wares, especially if they be of 
a character tempting to the market 
people themselves, as—‘‘Here’s yo’ 
watermillions !’’ or ‘‘ Dis here way for 
yo’ fresh fish!—shad en’ stuggin!’’ 
Those who have come to town dispose 
of their market-stuff at whatever houses 
the articles may be desired, while many 
have their regular customers. The pro- 
ceeds rarely amount to more than two 
or three dollars in any case, and little of 
this goes out into the Congo region. 
The greater part finds its way into the 
various shops, especially ‘‘S. Harris’ 
Cheap Store,’’ coming out in diminutive 
parcels of groceries and dry-goods and 
whisky—very bad whisky. 

Through the light-hearted take-no- 
thought-for-the-morrow crowds of a 
market-day move certain silent ones. 
Their talk is monosyllabic ; they are not 
apt to attach themselves to any of the 
various groups, and if they do it is as 
grave listeners to the idle gossip and loud 
guffaws. This arises from no distaste or 
disapproval, but is some ancestral trait 
surviving in alien conditions long after 
all cause for its existence has disappeared. 
There is that woman, for instance, with 
the brown long oval face; slender, 
almost aquiline nose; thin, compressed 
lips. The mouths and noses of those 
about her are thick and broad, grotesque, 
often repulsive. Instinct has doubtless 
taught her how to wind that white nubia 
about her head. Remove the short- 
stemmed clay pipe from her mouth—for 
she is smoking silently and solemnly ; 
clothe her in a robe of triangular out- 
line, through which the limbs show as in 
a frame, and she would seem like the 
almond-eyed slave-woman in an Egyptian 
fresco serving wine to the ladies there 
delicately inhaling the fragrance of lotos- 
flowers. In reality she is an oyster- 


woman, coming to town with her brim- 
ming pail easily poised upon her head. 
The necks of these people must have the 
strength of steel ; the heavier the burden 
the more surely will it be borne upon 
the head, and, too, with perfect ease, 
often with actual grace. We know this 
woman, and have somehow come to 
speak of her as the Soudanese. She 
avoids the camera silently, unsmilingly, 
but not sullenly, amid the laughter-filled 
commotion occasioned by our presence. 

Not so the man walking after the slow- 
moving cart, and breathing a loud note 
from the pink out-curled lips of a conch- 
shell. There are treacherous lines about 
his mouth, unfriendly lights in the eyes 
he turns upon us. He is another of the 
silent ones. He is a fisherman ; his cart 
is filled with fish of various sorts, some 
of them still flapping their tails in the 
lingering agony of suffocation, causing 
their silvery scales to glitter in the sun. 
The small gilded hoops in his ears would 
mark him as one who lives by the water, 
even did he not wear a stained hat of 
yellow oil-cloth stuck firmly upon the 
back of his head. His sepia-tinted 
skin, his sharp features, especially the 
long thin nose, suggest the East Indies 
and the lateen-sails of Malacca. 

The North American Indian stands 
out plainly in the high cheek-bones, 
aquiline nose, and skin like dull unpol- 
ished copper of the powerful woman 
coming along the street at a swinging 
gait. Indeed, she is familiarly called 
‘«Injin Charley,’’ and has but little negro 
blood in her veins. The sleeves of her 
dress, rolled up almost to the shoulder, 
display the biceps of a_ prize-fighter. 
Injin Charley, as her eyes attest, will use 
these muscles upon occasion to the dis- 
comfiture of her adversary. She prides 
herself upon her Indian parentage, 
reminding her associates that they are 
only ‘‘ niggers.”’ And they accept the 
situation. 

In the matter of costume, these people 
make a picturesque sight. The bonnet 
of the year before the last, when seen in 
the light of to-day, is but a melancholy 
affair ; but the bonnet that comes out of 
Congo is rarely of so unlovely a modern- 
ity. It requires a grander occasion than 
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a market-day, however, to bring forth a 
full display of finery—a big ‘‘ baptizing,,”’ 
a circus, or a funeral; and then the 
costumes are truly illustrative of a 
century of fashion’s freaks readjusted to 
the taste and requirements of the latest 
wearer. On a Saturday there is yet 
enough eccentricity of attire to preclude 
monotony. We once walked around the 
better part of a day striving to capture 
upon a dry-plate a woman wearing a long 
black coat, with the neck encircling her 
face and fastened beneath her chin, so 
that the sleeves hung down on either 
side of her head, producing in her a 
mixed likeness to the sphinx and a woe- 
begone jack-rabbit. Shawls worn after 
the same fashion have a less grotesque 
effect. Anything in which the head may 
be enveloped is popular, long woolen 
nubias wound round and round, as 
though the wearer suffers from the mumps 
or the toothache, being most frequently 
seen ; and this, too, in the genial, sun- 
steeped days so generously distributed 
through a southern winter. “One hardly 
wonders that ‘‘mis’ry in de haid’’ 
should be so prevalent a malady. A 
happy taste for high colors—brilliant 
reds and blues predominating—contrib- 
utes greatly to the liveliness of the scene. 

But there is another side than the 
picturesque to a Congo market-day. 
These light-hearted people are super- 
stitious, shiftless, ignorant, with the 
smallest endowment of any moral sense. 
In this climate the maintenance of life 
presents few conditions, and with a bare 
maintenance—regardless of a beggarly 
maxim of meum et tuum—the negro is 
cheerfully content. Eat, drink, and be 
merry ; take no thought for the morrow 
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—this is enough. When one sees the 
crowds surging up out of Congo (and 
some of the children and a few of the 
dogs remain at home) he is apt to con- 
clude, upon reflection, that with two of 
these people for every existing five 
hundred the prospects of the country 
would brighten, and the demands of the 
picturesque be still amply satisfied. 

Late in the afternoon, when the crowd 
had thinned about Harris’s, we passed on 
to the bridge leading from the outskirts 
of the town over into Congo-land, 
beyond which shoes and stockings are 
promptly transformed from foot-gear into 
hand-luggage. Four figures—a man and 
three women—were crossing the bridge, 
silhouetted against the twilight sky. 

‘Home again, home again, market is 
done,’’ quoted Janet. And the drop- 
shutter clicked for the last time. 

‘‘ Well, what most impresses you in a 
Congo market-day ?’’ I asked of Hilda, 
a member of our expedition, who is a 
native of a foreign land beyond the 
fortieth parallel of north latitude. 

‘¢ The feet,’’ she replied, without hesi- 
tation; then adding, seriously: ‘‘ Do 
you know, I can’t tell one of these 
people from another. All the faces seem 
to me exactly alike. The only thing 
that seems to help one along to recog- 
nition of individuals is some exaggerated 
physical peculiarity. But then the 
women are either very fat or else very 
thin; and among the men all who are 
not bow-legged are knock-kneed and 
slew-footed, while some of them seem to 
work the entire combination. I don’t 


mean this literally, of course; but it is 
true enough to be very puzzling.”’ 
And so it is, to a stranger. 
Charles Washington Coleman. 
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this age of costly and 
esthetic home-building, it 
should be an_ interesting 
study for Philadelphians to 
discover whether or not 
truth lies at the bottom of the well from 
which this allegorical statement is drawn, 
viz: ‘* The Quaker City and her suburbs 
is like unto a comely hen with a brood 
of beautiful downy chicks struggling 
riotously from under her reluctant wings. 
Some of these ambitious birds are at an 
ugly half-fledged 
age, giving little 
promise of dignified 
maturity ; others, 
eager to get away 
from the maternal 
supervision, fall 
ignominiously 
short of ideal 
suburbs; while 
others, mindful of 
the family caution, 
yet alive to the de- 
mands of the pres- 
ent generation, are 
growing in sym- 
metry, strength, 
and a_ perfect com- 
prehension of the 
fitness of things.’’ 

To Philadelphians 
who have _ pitched 
their tents among 
the restful solitudes 
of its  environing 
hills, this is both 
apprehensively and 
delightfully signifi- 
cant. ‘True, appre- 
hension is at a dis- 
count, for few there 
be who find — or 
will acknowledge 
that they find—a 
similitude © between 
the hal f-fledged 
hamlets, and _ the 
arcadias of their 
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THE QUAKER: CITY. 
choice. If a man asserts that Bala or 
Clifton or Narberth is good enough for 
him, he has committed himself to that 
suburb, and, as a rule, holds to his first 
love doggedly. It is only the very 
broad-minded man,. or the outsider, who 
can be relied on for a perfectly unbiased 
opinion ; and, even then, public trust 
fixes on the alien, the dweller among 
uninteresting rows of stereotype brick 
houses, the victim of defective flues and 
polluted water. ‘These poor creatures 
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wax yearly more eloquent on the subject 
of their wrongs, and are voting to a 
man in favor—not of the lodge in some 
vast wilderness, but of the lodge betwixt 
and between, where the city’s busy life 
is on one hand, and the God-given 
indescribable -healing of nature on the 
other. 

Philadelphia is rich in these oases. 
Take almost any road you will, and in 
ten, twenty minutes, you are enjoying 
ravishing glimpses of palatial home-life 
smothered in rural harmonies. The 
writer has found that a half-hour wil’ 





HALF-HOUR'S RIDE FROM THE 


QUAKER CITY. 

country will bring us into so refreshing 
a contrast as it presents to city life. 
Possessed of every- city convenience, 
hotels, bank, churches, schools, casino, 
telegraph, telephone, in short, every 
accessory to comfortable living, its busi- 
est haunts are yet permeated by that 
indescribable air of holiday jocularity 
found only in a healthy and happy com- 
munity. 

To the man wearied to desperation by 
the tiresome sameness of a day in town 
—when the thermometer, suddenly 
developing phenomenal wings, bids 
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suffice to transport us to an American 
‘*Auburn’’ in point of beauty and 
excellence. This ‘‘ loveliest village of 
the plain ’’ is, literally speaking, Wayne ; 
and is as much like the poet who is born, 
not made—as a picturesque hamlet 
nestled amid ideal hills, each one of 
which is an historic mile-stone to 
patriotic Americans, and where the 
home-life is felt in embryo, seen and 
enjoyed in actuality—can be. 

It seems hardly credible that thirty 
minutes speeding through an open pretty 


adieu to the panting populace and 
soars serenely heavenward—there comes 
a sense of utter relaxation, rest, and 
expectancy, as he curls down in his place 
at Broad street and prepares to watch 
the unrolling panorama of undulating 
country and far-off hills where the after- 
noon sun strikes vari-colored harmonies 
out of the blue haze. 

Unless he has a special goal, it seems 
as if he must get down as the train slows 
up at Merion, Haverford, and Rose- 
mont, such smooth lawns and promising 
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glimpses beyond tempt him ; 
but ten minutes later he is 
freely congratulating himself 
as Villa-Nova and Radnor 
enchant his city ennuied 
eyes, and preseritly, when 
‘‘Wayne’’ is shouted vocif- 
erously, he mutely blesses 
his patience. From the 
moment he descends at that 
little station perched on an 
elevation overlooking the 
colorful turrets and _ gables 
‘cuddled down among their 
green environs, he knows 
what is the matter with him: 
he is hungry. It’s the old 
hunger, begotten of the out- 
casts of Eden, and which 
Emerson in two lines, and Wayne in a 
breath, tells him how to appease: 


« Throb thine with nature’s throbbing breast, 
And all is clear from east to west.” 


It is such a lovely view that greets him, 
take what season of the year you will! 
If in that just past, verdure in every 
shade known to the great mother is there. 
Dark belts of woods on sloping knolls 
separate the gray-blue sky from fields of 
tasseled corn and deeply-coiored grain. 
Way off to the north shine the hazy out- 
lines of the hills about Valley Forge, 
and nearer, thereabouts, the traveler tells 
himself, with patriotic respirations, must 
be the winding lane, up which, snugly 
sheltered among the intersecting boughs, 
which for almost two centuries have 
overhung its gray stone walls, is the 
little ivy-covered Episcopal church (St. 
David’s) where Washington was wont to 
worship on a Sunday. The history of 
this quaint edifice, with its queer outer 
stairway, its old churchyard, its marvel- 
ously-preserved tombstones—marking the 
last resting-place of some of the revo- 
lutionary heroes—has been well chron- 
icled by Mr. Melville Philips in an his- 
toric article on Washington and Wayne 
published by Lippincotts a year or more 
ago. Init Mr. Philips quotes the poem 
Longfellow wrote on this very St. 
David’s, and as the visitor turns to go 
down the station steps he mentally 
determines that he too will— 
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JUST A GLIMPSE. 


“See how the ivy climbs and expands, 
Over this humble hermitage ; 

And seems to caress with its little hands 
The rough gray stones, as a child that stands 
Caressing the wrinkled cheek of age.”’ 


He is brought rather suddenly back to 
everyday life—but such a wonderfully 
attractive everyday life—by the sight of 
the contented faces and genial greetings 
going on about him. Families in car- 
riages and families on foot are out in 
force to meet their tired business-men. 
Then it is the sombre walks become gay 
with moving bits of color. Solitary 
pedestrians are quickly drawn in with 
merry groups. Lingering partings take 
place at hedge-covered gateways. Chil- 
dren’s trebles fall in musically with the 
soft hour, and on every face is that 
unmistakable writing—home again ; and 
such homes! To enter them has been 
my privilege, but to faithfully describe 
the ingenious combination of art and 
practicability therein, is béyond me. A 
prosy enumeration of the hundred and 
one things dear to housewifely eyes were 
possible, ’tis true. 1 might tell of pan- 
tries teeming with inventions, ample 
closets in unlooked-for spots, cunningly- 
devised dust-excluders, artistic windows, 
perfect blending in paper, tiles, and 
plaster, unique surprises everywhere—but 
then, bless thee, the half is left untold! 
for the genii of the home is absent; it 
will not answer this innumerative call. 
One must approach more subtly would 
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one feel the blessing it sheds so markedly 
over Wayne’s dweilings. Unconsciously, 
pernaps, but stone by stone, are they 
built after the advice in the ‘‘ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,’’ where ‘I 
would have,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘ our ordi- 
nary dwelling-houses built to last and 
built to be lively, as rich and full of 
pleasantness as may be, within and 


without, and such differences as might 
best suit and express each man’s char- 
acter and occupation, and, in part, his 
history.”’ 


This is, indeed, a noble text 














FROM THE 


QUAKER CITY. 


shown in negative, which no after- 
mounting can materially change. 

Few pictures so lastingly attract us 
as those showing the rooms used by 
great men and women. Of absorbing 
interest is the one in which they first 
saw the light, the window at which they 
loved to paint, or carve, or dream, the 
table at which they wrote, the chair in 
which they cungered visions to move the 
world. Angelo’s ‘‘ Virgin and Child”’ 
may be to us a passingly beautiful crea- 
tion, but of warm immediate interest is 

the meagerest corner of his 
study, where perhaps were 
conceived the sculptured 
two. A head of 
Savonarola im- 
presses us, a 
view of the 
martyr- 
dom ap- 
pals, 
but 
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for the architect. Our dwellings to be 
pleasant to us must not only express 
creature-comforts but be a part of our 
lives—the better part. Home, to be 
home, should have comfort throughout, 
but individuality over all and above all. 

We know, without Ruskin or any 
other wise man, that it is the little per- 
sonal tokens that either endears or mars 
a house or room for us. These interior 
glimpses are our mental kodaks, and 
stamp degrees of culture. Ostentation, 
artificiality, simplicity, genius, each is 


do we linger over either as we might if 
it was a glimpse of an empty cell, an 
unused ink-stand, a half-burnt fagot, 
and a cherished crucifix? It is the oft- 
told tale. the unconscious craving of the 
human heart for the things of itself. 
How vitally important then does it seem 
to have our homes fashioned so each 
man can express his character, his call- 
ing, and in part his history. 

Something of the fitting setting to 
the domestic life of these favored 


Wayneites is shown in the illustrations 
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A PICTURE OF COMFORT. 


scattered through these pages, but it is 
utterly impossible to give anything like 
a clear picture of its distinct local 
charm ; the happy, healthy tone of its 
amusements. At this season we natu- 
rally bethink us of our winter fire; the 
great crackling, blazing, cheery logs 
which we hope will be our portion in 
the on-coming winter nights, when the 
wind will howl ominously outside, and 
the snow come scurrying like impetuous 
ghosts against the pane. In no place is 
there a more complete renascence of the 
typical old New England fire, our grand- 
sires comfort and our granddames pride 
—than in this homely hamlet among the 
hills. ‘There they are, in every home, 
immense black cavities where colossal- 
mouthed chimneys loom darkly above, 
seeming to mutter weird incantations as 
slowly and with many protests the luckless 
arm of a huge forest-king succumbs to the 
inevitable. Personally, I think there is 
no creature-comfort to be compared to 
the sensation of contentment and delight 
that steals over one who, sitting at ease, 
watches this conflict, and draws his 


pictures, old and new, with a burning 
brand. 

Verily the satisfaction that is ours 
when lying back in the soft capacious 
arms of the most comfortable chair in 
the room, listening to this home oracle 
expound, is not to be reckoned. Down 
the chimney boreas bitterly complains, 
and sudden fierce gusts shake the case- 
ments. We smile, shut our eyes, and 
cower closer in our cushions. Others 
may be out in this, but we are here. 
With supreme selfishness we actually hug 
the contrast. We are, perhaps, nega- 
tively sorry for them, but we’re not very 
sure. Our senses are steeped in the 
delicious warmth and rest, the seductive 
zestheticism of sound and color. Linger- 
ingly we open our eyes; there are the 
familiar objects half in shadow, half in 
the warm flickering glow of the logs. 
The dear home-faces, the sweet home- 
voices all about us, we stretch our hand 
out in the half-dark to meet another's on 
its way to ours. Oh, this is rest, this is 
home! All care abandon ye who enter 
here—these characters not dim _ but 
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radiant we descry above the portal of 
this walled-in world. Our _ peace-filled 
eyes go back to the fire to watch a cun- 
ning bit of a demon—a mite of a yellow- 
headed snake curling round the biggest 
part of the log down there. The 
venomed dart of the little red tongue 
makes no impression, though in and out, 
over and under, it shoots, the lithe blue 
transparent flame-body behind urging it 
to writhing contortions to satanic play. 
How can a good right arm of perhaps 
a century-oak notice its feeble spite? 
It is waging war with a demon treble its 
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beautiful in surrender. Then it is the 
little blue flame rushes back in masterful 
imitation, and wrestles with the charred 
dissevered splinters. 

Every home in Wayne holds some 
such picture on a winter’s night. Once 
in a while it may come nearer to the 
heart of ye olden time, when the young 
folks pop their corn and roast their 
apples, and would, haply, if modernism 
and parents permitted, have their mugs 
of cider brewing by the blaze. 

Occasionally there is a revival of some 
old-time custom which strikes a visitor 
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strength—a demon whose power 
increases with the seconds, with every 
moan of the night wind, with every tiny 
particle of falling bark, with every strug- 
gle of the resistant foe. Then, quite 
suddenly comes that fierce rushing tumult 
in the chimney ; the little flame hears it, 
and runs back; the large one, with a 
great blaze of wrath, encircles its totter- 
ing opponent, and with a roar of exulta- 
tion flings it high into the yawning black 
opening above, from which it falls a 
glowing, . scintillating, writhing mass, 


as delightfully quaint; for many and 
original are the devices of these good 
people. One very unique custom is the 
use of a huge old fog-horn, with which 
each family is supplied to summon aid in 
time of need. It is worked after the 
plan of the old game ‘“‘ go to your next 
neighbor.’’ For instance, if you live 
upon the outskirts of the town proper, 
and become perfectly certain that a 
burglar is rifling your safe or sideboard, 
you may—if you can manage it—haul 
your trumpet to the window and blow 
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such a plast as the hills will echo; like- 
wise your next neighbor, who is bound 
to blow in his turn, and the next, and 
next, until the authorities are made aware 
of your needs and speed to the rescue. 

Rumor has it that dire is the wrath of 
the citizen awakened from his slumbers 
at this odd call to arms to find himself 
the dupe of an insomniast. ‘Time was 
when a whisper went abroad that a 
scene, which cannot fitly be recorded on 
these pages where I have tried to por- 
tray the peace-loving tendencies of the 
Wayneites, took place somewhere in the 
hours preceding dawn, when was demon- 
strated, for the man who in sportiveness 
blew his horn, by the townsmen who 
responded, the biblical significance of 
the line: ‘* But woe unto that man by 
whom the offence cometh.”’ 

The fog-horn is only one of the pleas- 
ing idiosyncracies of the townspeople. 
The entire place teems with spontaneous 
good-will and innocent merry-making, 
and small wonder, for has not every poet 
and sage who has ever had a message to 
impart on the feasibility of seeking and 
blessing, of possessing a home, reared it 
in reality on imagination where he could 
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“Find tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brook, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” 


It has been well said that nature is the 
poet’s book ; from Genesis to Revela- 
tion he unravels her mysteries. What is 
it Goldsmith sings ? 


“« How blest is he who crowns in shades like 
these 
A youth of labor with an age of ease.” 


And Wordsworth and Burns and our 
own poets, how many perfect pictures of 
home-life among hills have they made 
lasting? Is this not Whittier’s voice? 


«And sweet homes nestle in these dales, 
And perch along these wooded swells ; 
And, blest beyond_arcadian vales, 

They hear the sound of Sabbath bells!” 


’Twere fitting that my article should 


‘end here; but whenever I think of that 


peaceful outlying village, I feel Payne’s 
song piping to my pen, and it must 
dance, on and on, whether creditably or 
not. I think it was Confucius, that 
master philosopher of China, whose sen- 
tentious, simple, and oftentimes. signally 
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beautiful thoughts contained the very 
marrow of wisdom, who said: ‘If Iam 
building a mountain, and stop before 
the last basketful of earth is placed upon 
the summit, I have failed in my work. 
But if I have placed but one basketful 
on the plain, and go on, I am really 
building a mountain.’’ This expression, 
or its meaning, comes to me every time 
I set foot in Wayne: there is such an air 
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RESIDENCE. 


of thoughtful determination to establish, 
amid the natural material so munificently 
provided, a lilliputian city of homes 
worthy of the name. Everything that 


the forethought and inspiration of true 
artistic craftsmen can design is there ; 
yet two things it lacketh: a lake or 
creek to lend a final touch of enchant- 
ment, and then a chronicler to do it 
justice. 


Anna Whittier Wendell. 





THE RING 


s 
HERE was a practical side 
to Professor Gamaliel 

Crichton,. though one 

would hardly have sus- 

pected it, just from look- 

ing athim. His appear- 
ance was that of ’an amiable elderly 
child, innocent, confiding, and plump. 
His gold-rimmed spectacles did no 
violence to the illusion, nor even the 
tonsure with which time had adorned his 
scalp, for, seen in conjunction with his 
smoothly shaven face and unwrinkled 
brow, the glasses seemed assumed in play, 
and the hair only lacking because it had 
not yet grown. And the meditative, 
far-away look of serious childhood was 
the habitual expression on his counte- 
nance in moments of repose, when he 
was given to introspective thought and 
pondering upon abstractions far away 
from the business of daily life. His 
practical side was sufficiently evidenced 
by the handsome competence he had 
amassed through his industry as an 
analytical chemist and assayer, specialties 
in which his reputation was second to 
nobody’s. But all that was against the 
secret protest of his soul, which took 
pleasure only in abstract speculative 
science and metaphysics, with a stronger 
leaning than perhaps he was himself con- 
scious of toward the occult. When he 
wished to relax and enjoy himself, he 
read Paracelsus. 

During his early manhood and middle- 
age he was a professor in one of the 
principal colleges, but with advancing 
years and increased wealth, the routine 
of that occupation became irksome to 
him and he &bandoned it. Then he 
established himself in a handsome villa 
residence, in the beautiful suburb of New 
York north of the Harlem River, with 
a laboratory in the city, and settled 
down to the full enjoyment, after his 
own .placid fashion, of the autumn of 
his life. A widower, a man of means, a 
scientist of established and enviable 
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OF GYGES. 


reputation, a citizen of excellent social 
standing—he had really nothing in life 
to worry him, except occasionally his 
stomach or his daughter. 

So he said to himself one morning— 
destined to be memorable for him—as he 
was on his way to the 9.36 train, by 
which he ordinarily went down to the 
city when his presence at the laboratory 
was necessary. Near his own gate he 
was met by a sturdy fellow, roughly but 
fairly well clad, who accosted him by 
name, in,a tone of inquiry. 

‘‘ Yes, that is my name,’’ replied the 
kindly professor ; ‘‘ what can I do for 
you?’’ 

‘‘T understand, sir, that you have a 
taste for rare and valuable antiques, and 
means to gratify it; so I have sought 
you to offer for sale one deserving of a 
more worthy owner than myself.’’ 

‘¢ What is it ?”’ 

‘¢ The ring of Gyges.”’ 

‘‘Of course you have proof of its 
genuineness ?’’ suggested the professor, 
with a smile. 

Credulous as the professor was nat- 
urally, experience had planted in his 
soul some few seeds of suspicion, which 
germinated upon special occasions such 
as this, and he had not a thought of 
believing the fellow. But the impudence 
of the thing amused him. It was worth 
missing a train for, when there would be 
another in forty-nine minutes. It is not 
every day that one is offered a chance to 
buy a curio twenty-five or thirty cent- 
uries old, of world-wide fame, and 
reputed magical powers. 

‘‘It is its own proof,’’ answered the 
man, with a surprising air of confidence. 
‘¢Of course you know all about King 
Gyges, I presume, sir ?”’ 

‘« On the contrary, I know very little 
about him, and fancy nobody knows 
much.”’ 

‘“‘At least you are aware that he 
reigned over Lydia, when that kingdom 
was tributary to Assyria, about six and 
a half centuries before Christ, and that 
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THE RING 


he is historically reputed to have pos- 
sessed a ring, a magic ring, which had 
the property of rendering its wearer 
invisible ?’’ 

‘Yes. “Do-you mean to say that is 
the ring you have for sale?’ And the 
professor laughed. 

‘« Specifically and positively, that very 
ring,’’ answered the man gravely; ‘‘the 
proof of which is its possession still of the 
miraculous power which made it famous 
hundreds of years before Plato’s time.’’ 

‘‘And which modern science declares 
fabulous and impossible.’’ 

‘© Do you, sir,’’ demanded the fellow 
shrewdly, ‘‘ put implicit credence in the 
dicta of modern science ?’’ 

‘*H’m; well, perhaps not,’’ replied 
the professor hesitatingly. ; 

‘IT thought not. The augurs cannot 
help smiling when they meet.”’ 

‘«Excuse my curiosity; but who— 
what are you?”’ 

«¢ Call me Bill Ballard, sailor.’’ 

‘But you are not a sea-faring man ?’’ 

‘¢ That was the latest avocation I care 
to avow. But it is quite true I have not 
always been asailor. Once I too walked 
in academic shades; but they were 


gloomy to my thinking. So I sought 
the gayer sunshine outside, and, to be 
frank with you, have lived a pretty wild 


life in all parts of the world. That, 
however, is neither here nor there now. 
The present question is—the ring of 
Gyges. Here it is.’’ 

He carefully disengaged from its oil- 
skin wrappings a jewel, which he handed 
to the professor for examination. It was 
a very large seal ring. The big flat 
setting, pale green in tint, seemed to be 
chrysoprase. In its center was the 
familiar Hebrew symbol of the Tetra- 
grammaton, the ten dots arranged in a 
trine of four parallel lines—thus 
and around it, almost microscopic 
in their minuteness, were a number of 
characters difficult to decipher. Without 
study and a magnifying glass, the pro- 
fessor could not even determine whether 
they were of the Egyptian hieratic writ- 
ing or one-of the ancient mystery alpha- 
bets. A fever of desire for possession of 
this strange and puzzling stone seized 
‘him. Almost 


obliterated traces of: 
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engraved characters or symbols were 
faintly perceptible on the broad gold 
band, and he was already considering 
whether he would employ acids or heat 
to make them more distinct. That it 
was an antique seemed beyond question. 

‘‘ How much do you want for it?’’ he 
asked. 

‘¢ Three hundred dollars.’’ 

‘« That is a pretty price for a ring.’’ 

‘But not for the ring. As a mere 
thing for personal adornment, it is well 
worth fifteen dollars, but perhaps not 
more, as that green stone has no particular 
value as a gem, I believe. But two 
hundred and eighty-five for its antiquity 
and historic associations is not, I fancy, 
an exorbitant sum.’”’ s 

‘¢ You charge nothing for its supposed 
magic property ?’’ 

‘‘Its real magic property, sir. 
nothing for that.’’ 

‘¢ If it has such power as fable or his- 
tory has alleged, why can you not make 
more money by keeping and using than 
by selling it ?”’ 

‘< Because I do not dare to use it.’’ 

‘« You do not dare to!’’ 

‘*No. A man who has lived the life 
I have, and done what I have done, 
would only invite destruction by tamper- 
ing with the forces that ring brings about 
him. It must be used only unselfishly 
and for a good end. What good, then, 
would it be to me? If I could make 
myself invisible long enough to get into 
some bank and load myself up with gold, 
and then return to my former condition 
for enjoyment of my easily acquired 
wealth, that would be practical, and the 
ring which helped me to it priceless in 
my estimation. But I cannot venture to 
disregard the solemn warning I have 
had, that such an attempt would be 
fatal. The wearer of Gyges’ ring 
must have enough moral strength and 
self-control to be swaye@l by no evil 
passion, avarice, envy, anger, or other 
base promptings of the lower nature, 
while employing its powers, or he will 
never be able to return to visibility 
again. Am I one capable of such good- 
ness? No, indeed; I know myself too 
well to think so. But you, from what I 
have been told of you, are a man who 
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might safely trust himself with the power, 
and I believe you are the only man I 
know to whom it would not be a curse.’’ 

‘¢ You flatter me.’’ 

‘*No; I only speak frankly. If I 
dared use the ring, I would not sell it.’’ 

‘‘If you have never ventured to try 
it, how do you know it possesses the 
property you claim for it ?’’ 

‘¢T have not tried it, it is true; nor 
did the man I got it from. But the one 
who owned it before him did, success- 
fully. The fellow I won it from at the 
gaming-table obtained it, as I have 
reason to believe, by murder and rob- 
bery, and then was, as I am, afraid to 
make use of it.’’ 

‘‘A hideous history it has.’’ 

“As have all things of value that have 
long passed through the hands of men.’’ 

‘<True. If I could be convinced—’’ 
wavered the professor. 

‘‘Nothing easier. Try it, with the 
first person who comes along. Put it 
on the second finger of your left hand, 
with the stone inside, and fix your mind 
on the desire to render yourself invisi- 
ble. That is all you have to do. But 
be careful never to put it on that finger 
at any other time. There is a man com- 
ing now. Tryit. So—that is correct.’’ 

Bill Ballard, while imparting. his 
instructions, carelessly raised his hat, as 
if to air his scalp. At the moment of 
his doing so, a vagabondish-looking 
fellow, who had been hidden behind a 
clump of shrubbery at the next corner, 
watching him through the leaves, 
promptly stepped out from his lurking- 
place, and walked toward where the two 
were standing. He moved slouchily, 
and gazed about inquiringly, as if seek- 
ing some place. Coming up to Bill he 
addressed him: 

‘Say, mister; is this Jeromeavenue?’’ 

“No; it’s Mott. And that’s as 
much as I know. I’m a stranger ’round 
here myself.’’ 

The professor, seeing that the fellow 
did not seem to notice him, tip-toed 
around to his back, and said: 

‘¢ Jerome avenue is two blocks west.”’ 

The curio-seller started, looked toward 
where the professor had been standing, 
and then all about him, with an air of 
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bewilderment; but his demonstration 
was as nothing to that of the tramp, who 
gave a jump of nervous alarm, and then, 
with a sickly grin of affected shrewd- 
ness on his face, protested: 

‘“‘Say, pard; don’t do it. You 
skeered.me. My nerves ain’t as good 
as they used to be, and I haven’t had a 


drink to-day, so I’m a little shaky. 


Don’t do it again.”’ 

‘*Do what? I’ve done nothing.’’ 

‘«Oh, yes, you did! You rattled me 
for a minute, but you can’t fool me.’ It 
was done bully, but I dropped onto it. 
You’re one of them ventriloquy chaps 
that throw their voices anywhere.”’ 

‘‘Wish I could. I might make a 
living by it; but I can’t.” 

‘*No; it was I,’? at the same time 
spoke the professor, in a hollow voice, 
close to the fellow’s ear. 

‘«Hully gee !’’ shouted the vagrant in 
affright. ‘‘This place is ha’nted, or 
I’ve got ’em again,’’ and he started off 
like a quarter-horse, turned the first 
corner, and was lost to sight. 

The professor laughed heartily ; then, 
as if thought of another test had sud- 
denly occurred to him, was silent, and 
again shifted his place. Bill looked 
about curiously, soon with apparent 
anxiety, and finally called : 

‘« Professor! Professor Crichton ! 
Where are you? Don’t think you can 
give me the slip and get away with the 
ring that way. It’s as much as your life 
is worth to even think of such a thing 
as you are now.”” 

‘* You need not fear it, my good 
man,”’ rejoined the professor, taking off 
the ring—his so doing being Bill’s cue 
for seeing him again, and saying, with 
an air of great relief: ‘‘Ah, there you are! 
I was becoming alarmed for you, sir.’’ 

“‘And for your ring ?”’ 

‘¢T couldn’t well afford to lose it, but 
it would be a small matter compared 
with having to think I had been instru- 
mental in blotting a man, one like you, 
out of the world of the living.’’ 

There was no further question as to 
the price of the ring. Mr. Crichton 
paid for it willingly what the man asked, 
and went off to town wearing it on his 
right hand. 
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Bill strolled away in the opposite 
direction, and soon overtook the stranger 
tramp, who seemed to have been waiting 
for him, and as they came together asked : 

‘¢ Well, how did I work it ?”’ 

‘¢ To the Queen’s taste.’’ 

‘‘And did he bite ?”’ 

‘<T should say so. 

a cool three hundred.”’ 

‘“*Gosh! Bill, you are a daisy pat- 
terer, and no mistake. Let’s go right 
off and set the Eyetalian to making 
another.”’ 


I landed him for 


Il. 


AGAIN and again that day, Professor 
Crichton felt tempted to experiment 
with the ring of Gyges, but on each 
occasion something seemed to offer itself 
as a good reason why he should refrain 
from so doing. It was not until late in 
the afternoon, however, that he suffi- 
ciently analyzed his mental attitude to 
realize the fact that Bill Ballard’s warn- 
ing had so far impressed his mind as to 
render him abnormally critical of his 
own motives and purposes. He was not 
afraid, but he was prudent. His strong- 
est temptation to seek invisibility was 
when he attended a little meeting of 
certain men whom he was endeavoring 
to interest in his pet project—the creation 
of an institute ‘‘for the Promotion of 
Popular Knowledge concerning Fossil 
Batrachians and other Primitive Forms 
of Humanity.’’ To his surprise and 
disgust he recognized among. those 
assembled for the occasion, Doctor 
Cagger, who had been _ innocently 
brought along by one of the invited 
gentlemen. As fellow-scientists, Crich- 
ton and Cagger felt themselves under 
compulsion to be affable and even cordial 
to each other when they met. Society 
expected that of them, and they were 
not men to disappoint society. But 
either would gladly, at any moment, 
have seen the other kicked. Crichton 
felt assured that his adversary, though he 
might not do so openly, would be 
certain, behind his back, to ridicule his 
institute and stigmatize him as a 
‘‘crank.’’ How he would like to catch 


him at it! To stand by invisible, hear 
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him, and then, revealing himself, over- 
whelm him with consternation and 
scorn. But, just as he was about slip- 
ping the Gyges ring upon the second 
finger of his left hand, the Professor 
recalled the fearful penalty of anger 
while non-apparent. Disappearance for- 
ever! How that would delight Cagger. 
And if he were to extinguish himself in 
that manner, what would become of the 
institute? Of course he could not hear 
what he had no doubt Cagger would say 
without getting mad, and then what 
would become of him? Prudently and 
firmly he put the ring back on his right 
hand, and with a sigh resigned himself to 
forego the hazardous gratification he had 
contemplated. Now that he came to 
think about it on a basis of knowledge, he 
began to question whether Gyges was, 
after all, so very mach to be envied his 
possession of a power subject to such 
exasperating limitations and involving 
such abominable consequences for a little 
misuse. 

That evening, when he went home, he 
found Ralph Borden there. Ralph, now 
an enterprising and successful young 
stock-broker, had been one of his pupils 
when he was a college professor, and 
whether he had oftenest been infuriated 
or pleased with the lad, he could not, 
for the life of him, have told. If there 
ever was any mischief afloat, any 
peculiarly audacious prank for the exas- 
peration of the faculty or subversion of 
order, Ralph was pretty certain to be not 
simply mixed up in it, but its coptriver 
and leader. And yet everybody, even 
Professor Crichton, liked the young fel- 
low, who was so handsome, frank, genial, 
and was, notwithstanding his wildness, 
always at the head of his class. It used 
to be matter for wonder when he found 
time to study, until the discovery was 
made that a single reading of a lesson 
was sufficient to fix it in his mind. 
‘‘Sad as is the fact, it is nevertheless true,’’ 
Professor Crichton was wont to say, 
‘¢that Ralph Borden will never come to 
any good. He acquires knowledge too 
easily to put a just valuation upon it, 
and his animal spirits will be the ruin of 
him. He is, and always will be, too 
wild for any practical use.’” That con- 
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viction once established in the professor’s 
mind, was permanent; and, though he 
liked the young man, it was with the 
gravest disapproval he noted the exist- 
ence of a mutual attraction between his 
daughter Sophronia and Ralph. ‘‘ That 
nonsense ’’—as he esteemed young love 
—began while the student was in his 
senior year, and for a time parental 
authority had seemed then to put a stop 
to it. Since the young fellow had 
become a more or less serious man of 
business on his own account, and the 
professor had come to the city to live, 
the once ruptured social intimacy of 
Ralph and Sophronia had, however, been 
resumed, only measurably as her father 
hoped, but with a threatening prospect 
of extension as he sometimes suspected 
and always feared. The attraction 
between the young couple was that of 
opposites. Miss Crichton was a brunette, 
sedate, dignified, reflective. Mr. Bor- 
den’s complexion and hair were those of 
atypical Norseman. He cared not a snap 
of his finger for dignity—he always acted 
upon impulse in preference to reflection 
—and he was unceasingly gay and jolly. 
‘‘ High-Pressure Ralph,’’ the old man 
styled him, and the appellation fitted. 
The professor, though they took care he 
should not know anything of the love- 
making between them, remarked it as a 
significant fact that Ralph’s merry humor 
seemed infectious, and Sophronia, when 
in his company, really acted much more 
like him than her normal self. 

At the dinner-table the Gyges ring 
caught Sophronia’s eye, and she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Why, father! What a 
queer-looking decoration—I can hardly 
call it a jewel—you have there !”’ 

‘«Tt has been esteemed a jewel worthy 
of a king’s wearing,’’ replied the pro- 
fessor, with a smile. 

‘¢ Let me look at it, please.”’ 

He handed it for her to inspect, with 
Ralph’s assistance. 

‘What a queer sickly green color it 
has, like a bit of quartz that had tried 
to be an emerald and failed, or a wilted 


pea-pod. Do you know what it is?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘A chrysoprase, I think. Is it not, 
father ?”’ 
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‘I believe so, but have not yet had 
time to give it more than a merely 
cursory examination. It only came into 
my hands to-day. Beauty it may lack, 
but its antiquity makes it interesting. 
It ante-dates, by several centuries, the 
Christian era.’’ 

‘* Marvelous !”’ 

‘‘What, Ralph? Its age?’’ 

‘*No; that it should have been 
thought worth keeping all these years. 
Do you suppose that stone was ever con- 
sidered a gem? I assure you we use 
much handsomer ones now to make 
mantels and side-boards, and cases for 
clocks warranted not to keep time.’’ 

‘‘A gem it probably is not,’’ replied 
the professor, ‘‘and yet chrysoprase is 
rare, I fancy. But let me tell you that a 
certain king, who died over twenty-five 
centuries ago, is remembered by men 
to-day more for his having once owned 
that ring than because of anything he 
ever thought, said, or did.’’ 

‘‘Well! That must be an interesting 
story. Tell us about it.’’ 

‘¢S’mothertime,’’ ejaculated the pro- 
fessor, making a hasty clutch at the ring 
in his daughter’s hands, and securing it. 
He had just noticed her in the act of 
abstractedly slipping it upon the second 
finger of her left hand, and his blood ran 
cold when he thought of the possible 
consequences. If he, a man, whose 
mental training was not to be despised, 
could not be sure of such things as were 
necessary to safety in dealing with the 
ring, how was it to be expected that a 
girl should do so? And if anything 
happened to her through it, he would 
never be able to forgive himself for his 
share in the affair. ‘‘ Confound a jewel 
with an ethical standard of its own—and 
one you have to guess at,’’ exclaimed 
the professor mentally. <‘‘I have no 
doubt Gyges at times found this ring 
positively annoying.”’ 

They looked at him with a little mild 
surprise at his abruptness, but regarded it 
as merely indicative of his having sud- 
denly thought of something to be done 
in his study, an explanation supported 
by his hasty retirement from the table. 
Later in the evening he sent out to the 
parlor for Ralph, to learn, if possible, 
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something of the character of the 
<< Great Scott’? Mining Company, which 
had sent to him for assay a lot of 
so-called ‘‘ average ores’’ that he believed 
to be rich ‘‘ pickings.’’ Child-like as 
he looked, the professor was shrewd in 
taking care that his name should not be 
associated with any mining swindle. 
Unfortunately, Ralph knew nothing 
about the ‘‘ Great Scott.’ He did not 
handle that class of securities. Conver- 
sation between the two men drifted by 
chance to the Gyges ring, and the pro- 
fessor, a little nettled by jocose dis- 
paragement of his curio, was moved to 
and did tell the young man of that 
occult property which made it of greater 
intrinsic value than any other jewel. 

Ralph listened with amazement—not 
at the power of the ring, but at him for 
seeming to believe in it. Of all men, 
Americans are most practical; of all 
Americans, New Yorkers; and of all 
New Yorkers, Wall street brokers. Sharp 
lessons of experience have taught them 
to look for adequate causes behind all 
effects, and to find the roots of seeming 
chance bedded in deep design. They 
do certain things supposably ‘ lucky,’’ 
and avoid others reputedly ‘‘ unlucky,”’ 
not from belief in either, but because 
they take no risks not necessitated by 
the game of life, the hazardous unknown 
quantity in which always is the concealed 
interest of some other man. And Ralph 
was a good representative of their type. 
Of course, when at college, he had read 
about Gyges and his ring, but even then 
wondered if anybody ever swallowed 
the story. And the fable had long since 
been quite forgotten by him. Is it then 
surprising that he was amazed to find his 
old tutor not only putting credence in 
it, but actually imagining himself the 
possessor of that mythical ring? But 
did hesayso? No, indeed. The astute 
youth is wary about falling foul of the 
hobbies of him whom he would fain call 
‘< father-in-law.’’ 

Ralph even went so far as to affect 
interest, merely enough tinged with 
question as to seem genuine, concerning 
the wonderful discovery, and straightway 
speculated on its practical possibilities— 
how it might be used to catch invaluable 
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points from the big ‘‘ bulls ’’ and ‘‘bears’’ 
manipulating the market. 

‘IT don’t know about that,’’ replied 
the professor, dubiously. ‘I don’t know. 
Employing its powers for any other than 
a purely unselfish purpose is highly dan- 
gerous.’’ 

‘¢In that case, I would like to know 
how the mischief anybody ever found an 
opportunity to try it, or what use it 
could be?’’ 

‘« Well, its practical usefulness is prob- 
ably limited. Yes, I guess it is. But it 
is easy enough to find occasion for testing 
it. In fact, I have done so myself.’’ 

‘< Successfully ?’’ exclaimed Ralph, a 
little staggered by this affirmation, 
seriously made. 

‘« Perfectly. It is easy enough. 
Placing the ring on the second finger of 
the left hand, and mentally formulating 
the wish, is all that is required to cause 
immediate disappearance from material 
sight, though it is presumable the experi- 
menter still remains visible to the 
denizens of the akasic plane. I have 
not yet thought of any way for deter- 
mining that, however.’ 

The young broker fairly gasped. «I 
would bet a hundred shares of R. T.,’’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘ that this old inno- 
cent has either gone crazy, or been taken 
in by some sharp ‘crook,’ who has in 
some way completely filled his mind with 
the east wind of delusion.’’ But that 
which he said aloud was: ‘‘ Oh, well, if 
you have tried it yourself, there is no 
more to be said. It is very curious, 
certainly.’’ 

‘‘ Naturally, you doubt. I see you 
do. But I could convince you in two 
minutes.’’ 

Ralph noticed that the professor, while 
speaking, was slyly slipping the ring on 
the supposably effective finger, and 
quickly understood his intent. But not 
by word or look did he betray his hav- 
ing surprised that purpose. If it suited 
the old gentleman’s whim to believe he 
could at will transform himself to view- 
less air, somebody else than Ralph 
Borden might tell him he was wrong, it 
was certainly not the policy of a candi- 
date for a son-in-law-ship to do so. 

Professor Crichton, softly chuckling, 
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got up from his seat, moved to another 
part of the room, and demanded : 

‘¢ Well, do you see me now?”’ 

‘««Why, no! Where are you?’ ex- 
claimed Ralph, in well-simulated aston- 
ishment, staring all about and even 
directly at him, but with apparently 
unseeing eyes. ‘‘I hear your voice dis- 
tinctly as before, but where are you?”’ 

‘¢ Here, within ten feet of you, in a 
strong light ; yet invisible to your eyes. 
Now are you convinced of the power of 
the ring of Gyges ?’’ 

“‘It would be impossible for me to 
have any further doubts.’’ 

The professor changed the ring back 
to his right hand, and Ralph, seeing him 
do so, understood it as his cue for recog- 
nition of a return to normal conditions. 

‘Wonderful! Miraculous! Incom- 
prehensible!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I am 
astonished that you should have had the 
courage to do it. Did it hurt you at 
all ?”’ 

‘‘Not at all. I felt just as I do now, 
except that I was very much amused by 
your look of bewildered surprise.”’ 

‘“¢Oh, well—one does not have this 
sort of experience often, you know.”’ 

‘«'True ; but what a glimpse it affords 
of the infinite and -tremendous possi- 
bilities involved in man’s penetration of 
the mysteries of that occult world of 
which dull materialists and soulless 
skeptics make hollow scorn !”’ 

Ralph, without a smile, responded : 
“You bet.’’ 


III. 


Guosts flee to their sepulchral shelters 
when the dawn comes forth, and those 
they have caused to quake in the dark- 
ness deride them when the sun is up. 
Light is the foe of morbid imagining ; 
fresh air a fell destroyer to the mysteries 
of ‘‘the occult.’’ Hence, however pro- 
found the conviction concerning the 
power of Gyges’ ring with which Pro- 
fessor Crichton went to bed at night, he 
could not help feeling in the morning 
as if there might be some doubt about 
it after all. Nothing was more natural 
then, to his inquiring mind, than that 
he should seek new proofs. Such was 
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his mental attitude when he set out to 
take the 9.36 train the morning after his 
triumphant'demonstration to Ralph. 
Ahead of him a couple of rods, and 
about crossing the street, he saw an 
elderly acquaintance, and hailed him by 
name, at the same moment hurriedly 
putting the ring into action. The 
accosted gentleman stopped, looked 
around him in a troubled and uncertain 
. way, and, turning his face in a direction 
opposite to that in which the professor 
was standing, responded : 
‘‘Ah, good-morning ! How are you? 
Glad to see you: Fine day, isn’t it.’’ 
Evidently, he had not the remotest 
idea of where the person was who 
addressed him. The professor, triumph- 
ant, proud, and happy, did not reveal 
himself, but held aloof, rubbing his 
hands together and chuckling with sat- 
isfaction. It did not occur to him, 
though he had known the fact for years, 
that the man he spoke to was: so short- 
sighted he could not have seen a butterfly 
on the end of his own nose, and that 
without his spectacles—as he was at this 
time—his sight was little better than 
a blind man’s. 

‘« Never again,’’ thought the professor, 

‘« will I doubt its being:truly the ring of 
King Gyges, and endowed with the 
wondrous power ascribed by history. 
But, the more indubitably that is estab- 
lished, the more serious becomes the 
position of controlling such a mysterious 
and truly inexplicable power. How can 
its possessor be assured that the control 
may not, at some wholly unexpected 
moment, be altogether reversed, the 
former master becoming the slave? To 
employ it for an evil purpose would be 
fatal—practically fatal, since one might 
as well be dead as reduced to a state of 
permanent invisibility. Of course, I 
say to myself, I would never knowingly 
use it for evil, and I would not; but the 
lines of good and evil are sometimes very 
much mixed, depend more or less upon 
circumstances of condition and educa- 
tion, change and adapt themselves to 
different ages and climes. How do I 
know that the ring’s standard is mine? 
How can I know? By experiment? 
That is too risky. As I understand, it 
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admits of no half-way measures. One 
blunder settles the whole business. 
Either Gyges must have known a good 
deal more about this ring than I do, or it 
surely gave him some anxious moments. 
There must be utility in such a master- 
piece of occult knowledge. It is absurd 
to suppose it can be made to serve no 
higher end than the playing of hide-and- 
seek. But what else would not be, 
directly or indirectly, selfish ; and service 
of self—as I have been given to under- 
stand—is, from the ring’s point of view, 
evil. Manifestly its code is founded 
upon very antiquated notions, in ignor- 
ance of the modern Christian hypothesis 
of the ‘natural struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest.’ And it 
insists upon one preserving the calm of a 
statue ora mummy. That is not prac- 
ticable, for me at any rate., Could I 
have acted like a wooden man and heard 
Cagger go on as I have no doubt he 
did? No. Ialmost wish I had never 
seen the ring. And yet it tempts me all 
the time, almost irresistibly, to use its 
power.”’ 

Apart from. those disquieting reflec- 
tions, the day was an especially good one 
for Professor_Crichton. The ‘Great 
Scott ’’ Mining age. © ere really 
occasioned him a good deal of anxiety— 
turned out to be quite honest. The 
gentlemen he desired to have join him 
in founding the institute for the ‘‘ Pro- 
motion of Popular Knowledge , concern- 
ing Fossil Batrachians,’’ etc., formally 
announced their willingness to co-operate 
liberally. And he learned, to his pro- 
found astonishment, that Doctor Cagger 
had heartily approved of the institute, 
and had spoken very well of him. 
Finally, his luncheon agreed well with 
him, which is no small matter to a man 
past middle age, who is never absolutely 
certain of friendly relations between 
himself and his stomach. 

It was, consequently, in a balmy 
good-humor that the professor took him- 
self off home that afternoon, a full hour 
earlier than usual; such a state of happy 
content as the mischievous kobolds 
delight in exploding by some peculiarly 
atrocious experience. They made his 
ready as he sauntered leisurely up the 
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curving gravelled walk from the gate to 
his porch; they sprang it upon him 
almost as soon as he had- crossed the 
threshold. 

Having his own latch-key, he entered, 
as he thought, unobserved, hung his hat 
in the hallway, went into the parlor, and 
started across it toward his study. But 
midway in that course he stopped, 
arrested by sight of a wholly unexpected 


. tableau, in the conservatory opening out 


of the farther end of the parlor like an 
extension. Two persons, his daughter 
and the young stock-broker, stood 
together, beneath a tall, wide-spreading 
palm, in a niche among foliage and 
bloom. Ralph’s left arm was around 
the girl’s waist, her right about him, her 
head resting affectionately on his shoul- 
der, his right hand’ clasping her left, 
their eyes exchanging the tender regard 
of trustful happy love. Had they just 
kissed? Or were they about to? Either 
was possible—or both. 

The professor stood transfixed with 
angry surprise. Well founded, indeed, 
had been his suspicions. It was high 
time he should know all and put a stop 
to it, he said to himself. 

‘¢Don’t move, dear. He has seen 
us, and the sight«has paralyzed him,’’ 
whispered Ralph. ‘‘ Keep on looking 
up into my eyes. I’ll watch him. By 
Jove! It is going to succeed. He is 
putting on the ring !”’ 

It was true. Though the old man’s 
fingers trembled already with anger, he 
forgot his prudence, and prepared to run 
the risk of invoking the power of the 
ring. Clenching his left hand upon the 
talismanic stone, he walked forward close 
to them, his steps making no noise on 
the carpeted floor, and—confident of his 
invisibility—stood listening to their con- 
versation, intending to, at the proper 
moment, overwhelm them with confusion 
and consternation by revealing himself. 

‘“‘This long suspense must end, my 
darling,’’ Ralph was saying. ‘‘I know 
your father has an unreasonable prejudice 
against accepting me as a son-in-law, 
simply because I was rather wild at col- 
lege. Perhaps I was; but there is no 
reason in his making of himself a Bour- 
bon, neither forgetting nor learning. I 
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know, as well as he does, that wild oats 
are an unprofitable crop, and have long 
since abandoned their cultivation. Why, 
then, should he keep up the taboo on 
me ?”’ 

‘‘*He means well, no doubt, dear 
Ralph. We must be patient and wait.’’ 

‘¢My observations in the street have 
taught me that the ‘ Means Well’ family 
make more blunders and do more harm 
than all the rest of the human race. As 
for waiting—I have waited too long 
already. If the world stands still for 
him, he enjoys that distinction alone: it 
does not for me, or for you. We are 
getting older all the time. Each week 
we wait robs us of seven days of felicity 
to which we are justly entitled. I 
respect your father very much, but am 
not willing to sacrifice our happiness to 
his whim any longer. There is but one 
rational course for us to pursue. That 
is to go and get married, and mention 
the fact to himr afterward, of course. 
Then, to use the homely but expressive 
old phrase, ‘if he doesn’t like it, he may 
lump it.’ ’’ 

‘¢ I suppose that is what it will have to 
come to,’’ responded Sophronia, resign- 
edly. 

‘Well, I don’t suppose any such 
thing,’’ exploded the professor, who 
fairly boiled with wrath at this pro- 
gramme of parental defiance. ‘‘And 
you may as well give up that notion. 
And you, you young jackanapes, you’d 
mention it to me afterward, would you? 
I’ll teach you a lesson you will not for- 
get in a hurry.”’ ‘ 

With blank, astonished faces the 
young couple stared at each other, 
around them, even on the floor, and up 
at the glass roof. 

‘¢Oh, you'll see me soon enough,”’ 
raged the professor, tearing off the 
Gyges ring, and transferring it to his 
right hand. ‘‘ Now, what have you got 
to say for yourselves ?”’ 

But still Sophronia and Ralph gazed 
about as if bewildered, and she ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Why, Ralph! I declare, I thought 
I heard father’s voice !’’ 

‘*So did I. But it was merely an 
illusion—”’ 
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‘*Or—oh, maybe it was the voice of 
conscience !”’ 

‘« Then it was the voice of a bad con- 
science; his, not ours. Anyway, it 
don’t matter. He will not be home for 
an hour yet.” 

‘*What do you mean, you audacious 
rascal! I’m home now. Look at me, 
and tremble.’’ 

‘¢Qh, but that surely is his voice,’’ 
cried Sophronia, in a tone of alarm; 
‘though I never heard him speak so 
strangely before.’’ 

‘©Of course you didn’t... I under- 
stand it now,’’ responded Ralph. ‘It 
is his voice, but not him. If we look 
around under these shelves, and among 
the foliage, we will find somewhere a 
phonograph, with a clock-work attach- 
ment, set like an alarm to go off ata 
certain hour. The old man has been 
loading up a cylinder with what he con- 
sidered proper language, and it has no 
doubt been chirping the same things at 
this time every day for weeks past.’’ 

While he spoke, he was seemingly 
looking straight through Mr. Crichton, 
as if he had been a window. 

The professor felt as if his blood were 
freezing with sudden horror, and before 
the young man’s words ended, he sank 
speechless, in an agony of terror, upon 
a garden-chair. Rash, insensate fool 
that he had been, to have ignored that 
awful warning! His anger had been 
his ruin! The dread penalty had been 
incurred! By his own act he had 
blotted out his visible personality for- 
ever ! 

‘Come, my darling,’’ continued 
Ralph, ‘‘his cunning contrivance and 
the hot air of this place are together 
making you nervous. Let us go out to 
the lawn—the fresh air will do you good.”’ 

‘‘Sophronia! Daughter !’’ cried the 
old man appealingly. ‘‘ Do you not see 
me? Here, my child! Look at me! 
Do not let me think I have already gone 
from you forever !’’ 

His tone of anguish thrilled the girl’s 
heart with keen sympathy, and her 
response would have at once dispelled 
his illusion, had not the sharp pressure 
of her lover’s hand restrained her, and 
his voice whispered in her ear : 
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‘‘ Wait a little; we haven’t got him 
yet.”’ ' 

They passed out of the side-door, and 
as they disappeared, the professor heard 
Ralph saying: ‘‘ I’ll come back directly, 
and wear’ that cylinder out with a 
brick.’’ Then he heard no more. The 
sense of his irremediable misfortune over- 
whelmed him, and he lost consciousness. 

When he returned to himself, he was 
lying upon a sofa in the parlor, with his 
daughter fanning him, while Ralph 
dabbled water on his head. Dazedly he 
regarded them, and then stammered : 

‘*You—you see—what you are 
doing ?”’ 

‘«Why certainly, father. He is not 


“wetting your collar,’’ replied Sophronia, 


purposely: seeming to misunderstand him. 
‘«Tt isn’t that. But—you see—me, 
don’t you ?’’ 





‘« Why, of course.’’ 

‘“‘Ah, thank God!’’ he gasped, with 
tears in his eyes. ‘‘ But what a terrible 
monition. Never—ah, never—will I 
run that frightful risk again ; never more 
wear the ring of Gyges, or indulge my 
sinful propensity to wrath. Who knows 
but that the execution of the sentence is 
only suspended, to fall with crushing 
force upon a repetition of the offense. 
Henceforth I will live in love and kind- 
ness toward all, beginning with you, my 
children. Forgive me for the past; we 
will be happy together for the future.’’ 

‘“‘And will you give me the Gyges 
ring for a wedding-present, father ?’’ 
asked Sophronia, roguishly. 

‘‘Heaven forbid, my child,’’ he 
exclaimed fervently. ‘* To-morrow I 
shall drop it from a ferry-boat in the 
middle of the North River.”’ 

J. H. Connelly. 





SING! 


ING, little bird, sing thy song— 
The sky is dark, 
But sing, little-lark ; 
There is somewhere, 
Someone lists to thy song, 
Though the. day is drear 
And the night is long ; 


Sing thy song. 


- Sing, little bird, sing long— 
The rain-drops fall, 
But thy sweet bird-call 
Echoes a-near, 
And re-echoes long ; 
Though the day is drear, 
And the world’s sad pain, 
Joins each refrain. 


Emma S. Thomas. 
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OR fifteen years they had 
called Ben Mason a hermit 
in the little village by the 
sea. All that time he had 
lived in a tiny shanty which 

he had built when he first arrived in the 
place. Nobody knew much about him: 
He was large and slow of motion, and 
there was a peculiar look in his blank 
blue eyes. He was wont to sit for hours 
together in the warm sunshine streaming 
on a bench before his house. No one 
ever saw him after dark. He kept a 
lamp burning all night. He seldom 
spoke voluntarily to anyone, but he 
responded to salutations, and always 
bowed when people passed him on the 
road. 

His nearest neighbor was Alma Lovell, 
a little humpbacked widow. He went 
regularly after every snowfall and 
shovelled her paths. 

‘¢ What you doin’ that for?’’ she said, 
wonderingly, at first. 

‘« Might’s well,’’ was the only answer 
he ever made. 

She offered him doughnuts in grateful 
recompense. He shook his big bushy 
head. 

‘«‘Ain’t hungry,’’ he said. 

Doughnuts were a luxury to poor 
Alma, whose husband had been killed 
years before in a distant little sea-port. 
She satisfied her conscience, two or three 
times again,. by proffering plain white 
bread, but he would never taste a mouth- 
ful, and so at last she grew willing to 
accept his service without reward. He 
never did anything for her in the summer 
time. 

But after fifteen years had passed, 
there came a September when the old 
man lay sick unto death, and to the sur- 
prise of everybody, a pale-faced, hollow- 
eyed woman appeared at the hut, and 
said her name was Peggy Marvin, and 
that she was Ben Mason’s niece. She 
nursed him for a week or two, and then 
one day he sent her for Alma. 

In answer to this summons, the little 





humpbacked woman toiled over the 
sandy road to the hermit’s shanty. Ske 
found Ben lying on his cot, in the only 
room the house contained. Peggy’s bed 
consisted of some quilts laid on the floor. 

Alma untied the strings of her dust- 
colored sunbonnet and sat down. Ben 
fixed his eyes upon her, but did not 
speak. Peggy fussed about. The insects 
chirped wildly out-of-doors. An hour 
passed. Peggy chatteréd, but Ben kept 
silence. Alma became nervous. She 
felt twitches in her crooked shoulders. 

‘¢T guess I might’s well go,’’ she said 
at last. 

Ben took hold of her gown, and held 
it tight. She settled back in her chair. 
The afternoon sun shone in through the 
vine-wreathed windows. 

«‘T mus’ go,”’ she said, again essaying 
to rise; ‘* Mollie’ll want me.’” 

Mollie was her bedridden sister. 

Then Ben spoke: ‘‘ Peggy’ll go over 
an’ see to her. You stay here.”’ 

‘No, I'll stay with you, uncle,’’ said 
Peggy. 

An ugly expression came into the old 
man’s eyes. 

“You go ’long,’’ he said. 

Alma began to feel frightened. 

‘«The doctor says I’m dyin’,’’ said 
Ben. ‘‘I wish’t I knowed certain.’’ 

“‘Oh, I guess you'll get better,”’ 
stammered Alma. She stood up. 

‘Set down,’’ he said, hoarsely. It 
was hard for him to speak. ‘‘ You’ve 
seed folks die, I s’pose,’’ he went on. 
‘¢ Be I dyin’ sure ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. No, of course 
not. What puts such an idee in your 
head ?”’ 

‘“¢You’re makin’ b’lieve to me,’’ he 
said, shrewdly. 

He lay still a moment. 
irresolute at the bedside. 
the open doorway. Some king-birds 
perched on agfence near by, according 
to their autumnal habit of sociability. 

‘¢Go for the doctor,’’ said Ben, sud- 
denly. ‘‘ Peggy, go for the doctor.’’ 


Alma stood 
Peggy sat in 
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She could not refuse to do this errand, 
yet there was a suggestion of unwilling- 
ness as she made ready to go. 

‘<T’ve took good care of you,’’ she 
said, leaning overhim. ‘‘ You'd oughter 
remember that ; an’ my mother was your 
favorite sister.’’ 

He clutched hold of Alma’s gown as 
soon as he was alone with her. His 
fingers trembled even while they clasped. 

‘Be I dyin’?’’ he _ whispered. 
‘¢ Honest, now, black an’ blue, like the 
children say !’’ 

She gazed at his gray face. 

‘<T ain’t sure,’’ she faltered. 

‘‘] wish’t I knowed,’’ he gasped. 
Then suddenly he broke forth, half- 
exultantly: ‘Oh, I guess I be dyin’. 
O God, I feel so ’t I guessI be!’’ He 
panted a moment, then added earnestly : 
‘¢ Say, if so’s I warn’t dyin’ after all, 
you wouldn’t be so mean as to have me 
took up, if I was to tell you suthin’ 
thinkin’ it was safe ’cause I was dyin’ ? 
You wouldn’t, would you, now? I want 
to tell you, afore I die, an’ now I’ve got 
the chance, while Peggy’s gone. An’ I 
want to die, but I don’t want to die that 
way. I’m an old man, I’m bound to die 
soon, but O God, I don’t want to die 
that way.’’ 

She had a small mind, but it was 
nervous and quick; and she knew by 
this time what he meant, and fell on her 
quaking knees beside him. 

‘¢O Lord, O Lord,’’ she cried, ‘* you 
done it.”’ 

She looked him straight in the face for 
a long half-minute. 

‘‘Wal, I’m dyin’ now, sure,’’ he 
said, as if he had received a mortal 
wound during that pause of silent agony. 
‘*T didn’t go for to do it. I was drunk. 
An’ after he was dead, I found’t he had 
some money in his pocket, an’ I took it. 
But I couldn’t never spend it, nohow. 
I wa’n’t a thief nor a murderer naterally 
—only a good-for-nothin’.’’ He drew 
a long sobbing sigh, and put up his 
hands to shut out for an instant the 
sight of her horror-struck face. <‘‘I 
guess,’’ he went on, ‘‘my wits kinder 
scattered after that. I knowed he had a 
wife, an’ so I had to come here. I 
didn’t want to, but I had to.”’ 


His voice was very low and faint. 

‘*What do you mean?’ she asked 
shrilly. 

‘¢He made me,’’ said the old man. 
‘Every night he come an’ stared at me. 
An’ he’s come since I lived here. Oh, 
I hain’t been without company, I tell 
you. I’ve seed him every night for 
twenty years.’’ 

‘¢So’ve I,’’ she answered, simply. 

He raised himself on his pillow, with 
an effort that made him paler than 
before. 

‘‘Have you?’’ he asked. ‘‘Ain’t it 
awful? But there, I s’pose he hain’t 
looked at you the way he’s looked at 
me !’’ 

‘‘An’ that’s why you shovelled my 
paths !’’ she .cried, bitterly; ‘‘to pay 
me for killin’ of my husband !’’ 

Her face resembled that of a frenzied 
little animal at this moment, but she 
writhed her body like a tortured woman. 
He drew an anguish-laden breath, and 
took from under his pillow a roll of bills 
and handed it to her. She turned it in 
her little brown claw. . 

‘¢ That’s the money,’’ he said. ‘It’s 
your’n now.”’ 

‘¢ Is his blood on it?’’ she asked, ris- 
ing to her feet with a quick, fierce move- 
ment. He groaned. 

‘<I didn’t go for to do it,’’ he mut- 
tered, almost sulkily, as if he had 
expected kinder words from her. His 
lips quivered under their hairy covering. 
‘*T feel real chilly,’’ he said. 

She walked across the room to the 
doorway. 

‘¢T wonder when Peggy’ll git back,’’ 
he murmured, and then he moaned. 

She returned to the bedside. He hid 
his face away from her, and his whole 
body trembled. She stood motionless a 
moment, then stooped, took a quilt 
from Peggy’s bed, and spread it care- 
fully over him. 

He shivered and nestled under the 
clothes. She put the money in her 
pocket, and sat down on the doorstep. 

Neither spoke again. The _ insects 
chirped. Thesun sank towards the tops 
of the low pine-trees. When Peggy and 
the doctor came, the old man was 
unconscious. 
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Alma went home through the sweet 
September twilight. There were deli- 
cate clouds in the northern and eastern 
sky; mere films of pale-pink mist, they 
stretched upward like a fan from the 
horizon, while strange tints of gray and 
green flecked the light fleecy veil drawn 
over the western heaven. Everything 
looked unsubstantial and unearthly in 
the weird and changing glow. Colors 
altered every moment, and forms yielded 
their pernnance to some transforming 
magic. Beauty only remained, as if it 
alone were real amid the shows of earth 
and sky. 

Alma lay awake nearly all night. She 

felt the presence of that money like a 
ghost in the room which she occupied 
with her sister. She had hidden it in 
her shoe when she went to bed. She 
thought of her early married life. It 
had always been a surprise to her that 
any man should have married her, little 
and deformed as she was. She remem- 
bered one evening when she sat on her 
husband’s knee and munched an apple, 
and thought herself the happiest woman 
in the world. She had had but one 
child, a boy who came late in her life, 
not many years before her husband’s 
death. He was a man now, working in 
a town at some distance. He had sup- 
‘ported his mother and his aunt for a 
long time. Alma adored him. She 
nearly forgot his existence this night, 
thinking of his father. 

In the morning, she heard that Ben 
Mason had died a few hours after she 
left his hut. After the neighbor who 
brought the news had gone, the old 
woman cried hard for an hour. Then 
she went to Mollie’s bedside and told 
her the whole terrible story. Mollie 
listened awestruck. Her range of life 
and experience had been narrower even 
_ than Alma’s. She did not comprehend 
crime and remorse, and scarcely knew 
the :1eaning of love and deep pity, but 
her heart was stirred by the sight of 
Alma’s distress, and she moved a 
crippled, wrinkled hand towards her 

sister. 

‘‘T wouldn’t mind it so much,’’ she 
said feebly. ‘You allus knowed some- 
body killed Leander. It don’t make no 


real difference to know who done it. 
An’ ’twas a long time ago anyway.’’ 

Constant, present physical pain made 
old sorrows of the heart seem unreal and 
inconsequential to the poor creature, yet 
even her inadequate impulse of affection- 
ate sympathy had power to comfort 
Alma a little. Tragedy appears to lose 
its hold very readily on the souls of per- 
sons whose ordinary life is devoted to 
the daily effort to maintain physical 
existence, with due regard to such details 
as washing dishes and keeping clean the 
corners in window-frames. 

By noon, when Alma received a letter 
from her son, she was ready, with the 
aid its tidings brought, to consider to 
what use she would put the money that 
had come into her possession. George 
Lovell wrote that his wages had been 
raised, and that he was about to marry 
‘« Miss Bella Travers. She’s a nice smart 
girl,’’ he added, ‘‘and you and Aunt 
Molly won’t suffer by the change in my 
condition, because she wants me to do 
for you just the same.’’ The letter went 
on to say that in about three weeks he 
would bring his bride to see his mother. 

‘What would Leander have thought 
of George’s marryin’ a city girl,’’ said 
Alma that night, as she stood before her 
tiny looking-glass and twisted herself 
around so she could see her crooked back. 
‘*Tt’ll be coolish weather,’’ she said, 
‘« by the time George comes, an’ I hain’t 
got no nice cloak nor nothin’ to wear to 
meetin’. I guess I’ll get me a fur-lined 
circular. It would be comfortable all 
winter, an’ make me look sorter straighter 
besides.”’ 

She brought the words out with a 
nervous gasp, and Mollie lifted her gray 
head in surprise from her pillow. She 
had never heard Alma allude to her 
deformity more than once or twice 
before since they were children. There 
was a little emotiona. pause, and then 
Alma went on in a voice which sounded 
hard because of the effort she was making 
to render it quiet and natural in tone. 

‘¢I s’pose Fred Smith would be glad 
to sell that circular he got las’ spring for 
his wife, now she’s dead. He got it real 
cheap, on account of it’s bein’ so late in 
the season.”’ 
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‘¢Qh, my,’’ cried Mollie, ‘‘ they may 
call it cheap, but it was an awful sight o’ 
money to put on a’body’s back.’’ 

‘¢She never wore it,’’ said Alma, 
‘an’ I’ve got the money to pay for it. 
I wouldn’t think of usin’ that money for 
nothin’ common.”’ 

Her voice shook, and Mollie was 
silenced. There was a new dignity, as 
well as a new passionateness, in Alma’s 
manner, now that she knew herself to be 
the central figure in a tragedy, and the 
mother of a son who was about to bring 
home a city wife. 

The next morning the widow went 
over to Fred Smith’s and examined the 
cloak. It was much too long and large 
for her, but she always .resented refer- 
ences to her small size, and she tried it 
on, and declared she could alter it so it 
would do very well. She examined it 
carefully to see there were no moths in 
the, fur, and when Fred Smith’s sister, 
who showed the garment, was not look- 
ing, she peeped around furtively to see 
if it disguised the shape of her shoulders. 
Its amplitude effected this desired end 
somewhat, and as she perceived that fact, 
a great joy filled her heart. She laughed 
nervously as she talked. She fully meant 
to buy the cloak, but she was not quite 
ready to say so. She wanted to enjoy a 
little longer the delight of planning the 
speech in which she should announce her 
intention. 

‘I wonder if Leander can’t see me 
when I wear it to meetin’,’’ she thought, 
as she walked home. ‘‘ Seems as if folks 
in heaven might at least be allowed to see 
you when you go to meetin’.’’ 

At that moment Fred Smith’s sister 
was wondering if George Lovell had sent 
his mother money enough to buy the 
cape, and adding to herself, rather spite- 
fully, for she had hoped her brother. in 
default of a customer, would give her the 
cloak : 

‘¢I’m sure she wouldn’t want it if she 
knew what a guy she looks like in it— 
it’s so big.’’ 

That afternoon, Alma sat idle on her 
doorstep. Her little house stood back 
from the road. A small field painted in 
hues of umber, brown, and _ ochre 
Here and 


stretched before her eyes. 
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there on ‘its surface the golden-rod dis- 
played a tarnished glory, in splashes of 
reddened and faded yellow. A patch of 
cultivated ground extended at one side, 
where the corn was still standing, and 
here a russet-amber was the prevailing 
hue, broken by hints of purple in the 
tasseled tops of the stalks. Back of the 
fields rose the dark wall of the pine 
woods, and the atmosphere bathed the 
whole scene with a unifying element 
which harmonized all its details. 

She was thinking of Bella Travers, 
and wondering whether she would also 
have a fur-lined circular, when Peggy 
Marvin turned in from the road and 
came slowly towards the doorstep, a 
dusty, dingy figure walking with a mel- 
ancholy movement across the faded grass, 
and among the starry asters and the dying 
golden-rod. 

The two women exchanged a slight 
greeting, and the scantiest invitation 
sufficed to induce Peggy to drop wearily 
down beside Alma on the gray unevenly- 
shaped door-stone. 

‘¢They buried Uncle Ben to-day,’ 
she said. “’Twarn’t no gre’t of a 
funeral. I sorter looked ter see you 
there.’’ 

‘*T ain’t no hand to go to funerals,”’ 
Alma answered, warily. 

Peggy sighed, and went on, interpret- 
ing the other’s speech according to her 
thought about her own interests in life. 

‘‘Wal,’’ she said, ‘livin’ folks is 
more consequence, as I take it, than dead 
ones.’’ She paused, then spoke with 
sudden bitterness: ‘‘Uncle Ben had 
money in the bank, an’ he’s left it all ter 
put up a monerment to his father ’n’ 
mother. An’ they say I .can’t have 
none of it nohow. It seems as if there 
must be some way I can git it. I’m his 
nearest relative, but they say I can’t 
get it.’’ 

Her voice changed as she spoke into a 
tearless wail. 

‘¢T’ve allus heard from Uncle Ben,”’ 
she went on, ‘‘through a peddler who 
come by here pretty reg’lar, an’ I’ve 
sent him word about us many a time. 
He knowed all about Delany, and yet 
he’s done this.’’ 

‘«Who’s Delany ?’’ asked Alma 
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‘¢She’s my daughter,’’ said Peggy, 
and she gave a little sob; ‘‘the only 
child I’ve got left out of seven. An’ 
she’s goin’ the same way the others 
went. An’ the only chance ter save her 
is for her ter go South. She’s got 
cousins down there she could go ter, if I 
only had the money ter send her. But 
I ain’t got it,’? she moaned; ‘an’ 
what’s more, I got a letter to-day sayin’ 
our house got afire, an’ the kitchen 
part’s all burned out.”’ 

She stopped, and began to cry undis- 
guisedly. 

‘« How old is your daughter?’’ asked 
Alma. 

««Seventeen,’’ answered, Peggy tear- 
fully, ‘‘ an’ the sweetest, purtiest creetur’, 
only narrer-chested an’ lame. She .had 
a fall when she was little, an’ she growed 
up a mite crooked.”’ 

‘* Crooked !’’ Alma fairly shrieked, and 
Peggy started into guilty consciousness 
that her reference had been awkward. 

‘¢Veg,’’ she stammered. ‘Oh, I 
didn’t mean nothin’! She’s only just a 
little crooked—not much,’’ she con- 
tinued, fancying Alma would not be 
hurt at the mention of another’s deform- 
ity if it were made clearly manifest that 
that deformity did not resemble her own, 
and not perceiving, poor thing, that a 
difference in degree might not have the 
consoling efficacy of a difference in 
quality. 

Alma sat still as a stone, but she began 
to feel afraid that if the conditions did 
not change soon, she should do some- 
thing more positive and reckless than it 
had ever occurred to her to do in all her 
circumscribed and trivial life. Peggy 
went on more piteously than before. 

‘« There was a feller that seemed to 
like her, but he’s left her, an’ his mother 
says he couldn’t noways make up his 
mind ter marry a sickly girl that was 
crooked too. I dunno as she cared. 
Delany’s real proud, but ’twarn’t a nice 
thing ter hear that said of her. An’ she 


_has growed dreadful peaked lately.’’ 


‘*My husband,’ said Alma, in very 
distinct tones, ‘‘never oncet give any 
sign he’d ever took notice I had a 
hump.”’ 

Peggy sighed deeply. ‘‘ There ain’t 
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many men like that. Oh, dear, De- 
lany does want so ter go South! An’ 
she hain’t never had nothin’ she wanted 
in all her life; an’ I hain’t got no 
money ; an’ she’s got ter stay ter home, 
an’ look on an’ die while that feller’s a 
courtin’ another girl.’’ 

Alma was not a generous woman, but 
her soul had been shaken lately to its 
center, and after such agitation persons 
are often moved by forces that have 
never before controlled their actions. 
She rose without a word, and went into 
the house. Peggy was still sobbing on 
the doorstep when the little widow came 
back and thrust a roll of bills out 
towards her. 

‘« There,’’ said Alma ; ‘‘ take that and 
send her South.”’ 

‘¢ Why Mis’ Lovell !’’ said. Peggy. 

‘¢ Take it quick,’’ said Alma. 

The moment Peggy’s lean brown 
hand closed over the money, Alma felt 
a great sick pang. She wished she had 
it back. The two women stared at each 
other in cold amazement. Neither knew 
how to regard the act, for neither had 
ever heard that anybody else—outside of 
a newspaper story—had ever given so 
much money to any person who was not 
a relative. Peggy did not feel any less 
as if it was she who had done this 
strange thing than Alma did herself, the 
moment it was done. But the glad 
instinct of possession dawned quickly in 
Peggy’s heart. Delany’s mother closed 
her fingers firmly over the bills. 

‘<I never thought of your doin’ such 
a thing,’’ she said, ‘‘ but it may save 
Delany’s life, an’ make her happy, too. 
So if you really mean it, I'll take it.’’ 

And Alma was too truly a New Eng- 
land woman to cry hysterically that her 
nerves had betrayed her into the action, 
and that she did not mean it. She said 
stiffly: ‘*’Course you'll take it,’’ and 
stood with parched lips, and watched 
Peggy go swiftly over the sere grass and 
past the asters and the golden-rod to the 
gate, and at the same instant seemed to 
see herself standing helpless, crooked, 
and ill-clad before her son’s wife, whom 
she fancied would be dressed like the 
few summer visitors she had seen in a 
neighboring town. 
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That evening Fred Smith came to see 
whether Alma meant to buy the cloak, 
because ‘‘ Eunice Hopkins had decided 
that she wanted it,’’ he said. 

He was a small old man, with a yel- 
lowish-gray beard, and a mild, blue eye. 
‘*T don’t think of marryin’ ag’in,’’ he 
added firmly, ‘‘an’ so I don’t want to 
lose a chance of disposin’ of it.’’ 

Alma’s face was immovable as she 
answered: ‘‘ Wal, you’d better let her 
have it. I’ve about made up my mind 
I don’t care to take it.’’ 

Two days later, she told Mollie what 
she had done with her money. She 
expected an outcry of some sort, and 
had her sister burst into any tempestuous 
expression, it might have relieved the 
tension of her own feelings, but Mollie 
only gasped and said: ‘‘ Land sake! if 
you weren’t foolish! The idee o’ givin’ 
all that money to one that warn’t no kin 
to you, nor Leander neither. At any 
rate, it’s ter be hoped the gal will really 
git well. I wish’t you’d git me my dan- 
delion-tea now.’’ 

This treatment of the matter did not 
go deep enough to dissolve Alma’s 
bewilderment at her own action, or to 
assuage her regret at its consequences. 
She had been so unused to think of 
tragic things that it was probably due to 
her effort to compose her simple mind, 
by thought about something less foreign 
than murder and remorse, that she had 
come so strongly to desire the cloak. 
However this may have been, she could 
not, as it proved, escape from the agita- 
tion caused by Mason’s confession, since 
all its disturbing force did but swell the 
current of her regret and longing, now 
she could not have the garment. 

She no longer thought of the con- 
sumptive girl with pity. She disliked to 
remember that the creature existed, that 
she suffered or rejoiced somewhere in the 
world. She was haunted by visions of 
herself wearing the long, full, shining, 
warm circular-cape. She dreamed about 
it. Once she dreamed that she was 
about to put it on, when the figure of 
Ben Mason appeared and snatched it 
from her. She followed him, sometimes 
running, sometimes flying, but always 
stumbling, whether she were on the 


earth or in the air, always falling over 
unseen obstacles in her pathway, and 
always catching vainly at corners of the 
cloak, till it stretched and _ stretched 
away from her eager clutching hands, and 
covered the sky and shut out the sun- 
shine. Then she saw Peggy Marvin’s 
face quite clearly, and woke with a dull 
pain in the top of her head. She 
trembled in a sort of fright, and reached 
out in the darkness and touched her 
sister. 

A few evenings later, she went to a 
prayer-meeting. The sudden cold of 
autumn had descended on the earth, and 
albeit the frostiness was likely to be of 
short duration. Eunice Hopkins had 
gladly seized the occasion to wear her 
new cloak. Moreover, she kept it on 
rather ostentatiously for some time after 
she had taken her seat just in front of 
Alma. 

‘¢T wouldn’t be such a fool as to wear 
it such a warm night, if it was mine,’’ 
thought Alma. Then she added bitterly 
to herself: ‘‘ It’ was mine, an’ I give it 
away ; that’s just what I did.’”’ 

Her eyeballs burned and her head 
throbbed. After a little while, Mrs. 
Hopkins stood up and took off the 
cloak, and laid it carefully over the back 
of the settee beside her, before she sat 
down. She was a large woman. The 
cloak was rather small for her, but peo- 
ple turned in their seats and looked at 
her admiringly as she divested herself of 
it. She made a good deal of noise. She 
had a square, self-satisfied face. 

The hood of the cloak hung over the 
back of the seat. The ends of the rib- 
bons with which it was trimmed fell into 
Alma’s lap. It was the mad temptation 
which calls from the foot of the cliff to 
the lingerer on the height, but for a 
moment it had power over Alma. She 
wanted to take those ribbon streamers 
into her nervous bony fingers and 
crumple and deface them. Her hands 
moved forward. Her little eyes glared. 
The look which Ben Mason had seen, of 
some tiny fierce animal, had come again 
into her face. 

At this moment Fred Smith arose to 
exhort. His connection with the cloak 
caused her to listen to his voice, though 
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she had been paying no attention for 
some time to the praying and singing. 
But even as she turned her head slightly 
to listen, her fingers laid hold of the 
ribbons. 

«¢ My brothers and sisters,’’ he began, 
‘‘T have been in deep affliction, yet I 
bring you one message from the Lord. 
Let not your hearts be troubled,’’ he 
stopped, then said again in a fuller, 
clearer tone: ‘‘ Let not your hearts be 
troubled.’’ 

There is perhaps no explanation pos- 
sible, but if Christ himself had stood in 
the old blue-eyed seaman’s place, and 
spoken these words in ‘ the voice that is 
softer than silence,’’ they could scarcely 
have had more effect on Alma’s distracted 
soul. They fell on her ears 
‘« Like snows on the brine, 

That mingle their softness and quiet in one 

With the shaggy unrest they float down 

upon.” 

After a few minutes she remembered a 
day when she had read that passage, 
‘‘Let not your heart be troubled,’’ to 
her little boy. She bowed her head, and 
pushed the ribbons softly out of her lap ; 
then gathered the ends up noiselessly, so 
that they should not trail on the floor, 
and turned them up over the part of the 
cloak which was folded across the back 
of the settee before her. She touched 
the garment very lightly, as if it were 
something dead. 

But the pain was not yet quite gone 
from her head and heart, and that night 
she felt reluctant to go to bed. So, 
making some excuse to Mollie, she sat in 
the kitchen with her Bible, reading 
chapter after chapter to keep down in 
the depths of her mind the brooding and 
savage melancholy which still lurked 
below the superficial operations of her 
intellect. At last, she fell asleep, her 
head on the kitchen table. 

When she woke and raised her eyes, 
she saw a shape near the outer doorway, 
and the shape was that of her husband. 
She rose slowly to her feet, and clasped 
‘her little knotted hands imploringly. 
Then she saw his face. She had told his 
murderer that she had seen him every 
night for twenty years, but it had not 
been like this. Then she had known she 
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saw him only in fancy, but now it was, 
or she thought it was, with bodily vision 
that she beheld him. And he smiled 
down on her, his own kind smile, while 
the lamp on the table behind her burned 
clear, contending with the moonlight in 
the room. Outside, the wind stirred 
among the pines, and very faintly 
sounded the distant baying of a dog. 
The figure did not move, but the face 
changed with the deepening smile, and 
grew sweeter and gentler. She felt no 
fear, only a sense of thankfulness, and 
the joy of one who, after long trouble, 


sees a helper near at hand. Shesank on 
her knees, and for one involuntary 
instant, closed her eyes. When she 


looked again, the vision was gone, but 
the feeling of peace remained. 

“OQ Lord,’’ she said, simply, ‘I 
don’t care nothin’ about that fur-lined 
circular now. An’,’’ she added, inno- 
cently unconscious of any reason why all 
her doings should fail to interest a Divine 
Being, ‘‘an’ I guess I’ll go to bed an’ 
behave like folks after this.’’ 

George came with his bride rather 
sooner than he was expected. It was 
warm weather again. Alma hardly dared 
let herself think about it, but she still 
had an underlying satisfaction in the 
thought, as she waited for her visitors on 
the doorstep, that Eunice Hopkins would 
probably have no chance to wear that 
cloak while they were in the place. 

Bella was a blonde with a womanly 
face. She stooped and kissed Alma. 

‘«May I call you mother? I haven’t 
any of my own,”’ she said. 

George smiled from his manly height. 

«¢ What’s come over you, mother ?’” he 
asked. ‘‘I never saw you look so— 
sorter good—except once when I was 
sick.’’ 

Alma’s face had changed in these 
weeks of mental agitation. It had grown 
spiritual. A sweet wistful expression had 
crept into her eyes. She colored under 
her son’s affectionate glance. 

‘¢Of course she looks good,’’ said 
Bella. 

They all had a happy afternoon 
together, with a nondescript meal, half- 
dinner, half-supper, at four o’clock. 
George began to ask a blessing the 








moment they sat down. He felt that 
this was a service befitting his new dig- 
nity as a married man. The tears 
started to Alma’s eyes when she heard 
his beloved voice repeating the familiar 
thanksgiving his father had been accus- 
tomed to utter in that place. 

George went to the post-office that 
evening, and returned with a letter for 
his mother. She took it into Mollie’s 
room to read in the golden sunset-light. 
He stayed out-doors with Bella. Alma 
heard the young wife’s happy voice as 
she read. It mingled with the musical 
tinkling of a distant cow-bell. The 
letter was from Peggy Marvin’s daughter. 
It was full of gratitude and hope of 
health. Alma wondered how she could 
ever have grudged the gift she had made 
to the poor girl of such joy. 

‘¢ Seems as if I’d been somebody else 
than me, lately,’’ she said, half-aloud, 
‘‘an’ had only jest come back ter 
myself.’’ Mollie did not answer, 
because she did not understand. But, 
in truth, Alma had not come quite back 
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to her old self. She had gone beyond 
that self, and her journey had been 
toward the regions of infinite blessing. 

‘*T feel real contented,’’ she said at 
last ; ‘‘but I do kind er wish I’d told 
old Ben Mason I forgive him. I s’pose 
that’s what he hoped I’d do, but I was 
so took aback when he was talkin’ to 
me, I never oncet thought of it. Poor, 
wicked soul, what do you s’pose the 
Almighty does with such folks when He 
fairly gets a chance at ’em? I hope He 
kinder makes ’em over.”’ 

‘*Why, Alma!’’ exclaimed the more 
orthodox Mollie. But Alma smiled. 

‘< Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I know what they 
say about hell ; but I’ve been most crazy 
or else pretty wicked, an’ yet I don’t 
know as it would do anybody any good 
to ha’ sent me to hell instead of makin’ 
me over. I’m willin’ Ben Mason should 
have another chance. I don’t see why 
God need object. An’ anyway,’’ here 
her face suddenly shone, ‘‘ I’ve got the 
comfort of knowin’ Leander’s safe from 
any harm that man ever done.”’ 


Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 
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that supreme satisfaction 
with himself which comes 
to all men with the con- 
sciousness that they have 
at last achieved absolute success. You 
may talk abou pleasure of striving, 
of doing valiant . .tle with the world, 
of winning one’s spurs step by step: 
but the pleasure comes after they are 
won. 

Maddock had made his little victories 
as he went along, and had never doubted 
at all that he should accomplish this final 
success. Yet, when it came, he felt all 
the flush of triumph that would have 
been ‘possible had it come while he was 
still a callow dabbler in oils and pig- 





ments. He had not leaped into fame: 
had met reverses as well as victories, and 
had been so long upon the way, and 
toiled so steadily, that now there were 
gray streaks in his blonde beard. But he 
did not mind that, for in his heart was 
yet all the verve and eager enthusiasm of 
youth. 

Maddock was a painter of portraits. 
The critics had formed the habit of say- 
ing that his work was ‘‘life-like,’’ that 
his canvases were ‘‘speaking.’’ The 
artist would laugh in his blonde beard 
when he read these weak but kindly- 
intentioned adjectives, and go on with 
the minutest care to make you forget 
that it was a portrait at all, and not the 
flesh-and-blood reality, pulsing with life, 
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** The artist would laugh in his blonde beard." 





at which you were gazing, and which 
seemed to gaze back at you. 

It was this quality in his work that 
made Maddock sought after finally by 
people who wanted portraits and not 
pictures. So men who were great enough 
to be portrayed in all the ugliness with 
which nature had endowed them, and 
women who were so secure of their 
beauty that they craved no aid from the 
painter’s art to enhance it, came to his 
studio. 

He had now no need to seek for 
patrons. His hours were filled, and 
many who desired to avail themselves of 
his art were turned away. Yet there was 
one whom he would have given much to 
have painted, who seemed to value his 
art as lightly—so far as her own self was 
concerned—as though he were still the 
callow and unknown spoiler of canvases. 

Adah Van Aylstine was a very beauti- 
ful woman, even in the eyes of men who 
were not artists. She was still young, 
yet hers was the mature and ripened 
beauty of the woman who has already 
been wife and widow. But that which 
the artist saw in her, more than other 
men, was the glory of color in which she 
revelled. I can compare her with noth- 
ing but a princess of the barbaric south, 
or the autumn forests when every leaf 
has been touched with the pigments of 
that greatest of all artists—old mother 
nature. She had the hair and the skin 


dock ?’’ asked Jack Ham'in. 





that Titian gave his women, and that no 
other painter since the world began has 
rivalled. Sometimes Maddock had a 
strange fancy that if he could only put 
her upon his canvas his fame might 
endure as has that of the great master. 
In that much, Maddock was ambitious, 
and the thought haunted him and grew. 

One night at his club he heard some 
men discuss Mrs. Van Aylstine. ‘‘ She 
has all the bloom of a ripe peach,’’ said 
one. This made Maddock laugh, to 
think what weak things words are. He 
was glad that his art would let him use 
color to tell what he thought and felt, 
instead of mere words. But he was 
angered, too, because they were tossing 
her name about so carelessly. ‘‘She 
does not mean that the bloom shall be 
rubbed off,’’ said another; ‘‘since Van 
died she has hung out a visible sign of 
‘hands off,’ although no one thought 
she cared for him so very much.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you paint her, Mad- 
“* You 
could never find a better subject for 
your next exhibition-picture.”’ 

‘‘T have not been asked,’’ said the 
artist, shortly; ‘‘and I am not in the 
habit of running after clients.’’ 

‘‘Faith, you 
need not. But 
that’s no reason 
at all. Here we 
have the first 
beauty and the 
first portrait- 
painter of the 
day ; and because 
neither will make 
the approach, we 
must sit idly by 
while the roses of 
the one fade and 
the hand of the 
other withers and 
loses its cunning. 
Don’t you know, 
Maddock, that 
nothing will per- 
petuate the fame 
of an artist 
like painting 
a beautiful 
woman ?”’ 
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‘*I have thought something of that 
sort myself,’’ said the other. 

‘¢Then why the d—’’ But, before 
he could elaborate the question, Mad- 
dock had turned away, and abruptly 
closed the discussion. 

Mrs. Van Aylstine was a frequent 
visitor at Maddock’s studio, and they 
were on excellent terms. She did not 
hold herself aloof with him, as she did 
with the younger men. He liked to 
have her go about the studio, making a 
vivacious running comment upon his 
work, his furnishings, his treasure- 
trove that had been gathered from wan- 
derings in many lands. 
Some women were tire- 
some when they did 
this. But she knew 
something of art, had 
traveled like himself, 
and over much of the 
same ground, and so 
could talk intelligently. 
In this way they had 
much in common. A 
sketch of a dead wall 
in Cairo, with the 
cobalt-blue sky show- 
ing above it, a barbaric 
red water-jar from 
Cuba, a bit of Zuni 
pottery—these things 
would recall places and 
_ scenes that were familiar 
to both, and over which 
they ‘loved to linger 
again. in their chat. 

After the talk in the 
club:that night, Maddock thought more 
than’ever about painting her, and got 
into a habit of ‘mentally posing her, 
whenever she was in the studio, to see 
how she might appear from this or that 
point of view.: She noticed this at 
last, and demanded to know why he 
was always looking at her with so pro- 

. fessional an air. 

‘‘Why, the fact is, Mrs. Van Ayl- 
stine, I want to paint you.’ 

She hesitated a little before answering, 
and the artist noticed that her brilliant 
color grew yet deeper. 

‘« She has vanity:enoitgh to be pleased 
that I have.asked her,’’ he told himself. 
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“Why don’t you paint her, Maddock ?"’ 
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‘¢T have thought of it, too,’’ she said, 
letting her long lashes fall and hide her 
eyes. ‘‘I should like it. I am a 
woman,’’ she laughed, ‘‘and therefore 
vain. You are a great artist, and | 
would like to have it said, when I am 
dead, that you had made my portrait. 
Will you promise to make me _ very 
beautiful ?”’ 

‘‘Art,’’. replied Maddock, ‘‘ cannot 
mend nature in this. It~is curious,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ that we should have had 
much the same thought.’ You are the 
most beautiful woman that I know.’’ A 
pleased glance shot. from Adah Van 
Aylstine’s eyes at this, 
but when she saw that 
it was the artist. and not 
the man who spoke, her 
lids fell again and hid 
it. ‘And the name of 
a painter,’’ went on 
Maddock, ‘will last 
longer if signed to the 
portrait of one beautiful 
woman, than if he has 
painted a thousand 
famous men.”’ 

‘««Then we are not 
wholly without our 
uses.’’ She laughed 
again, but Maddock 
thought he detected a 
discordant note. ‘It 
is pleasant to know 
that. I have sometimes. 
thought we are the most 
useless creatures in all 
the world.”’ 

‘Then you will sit for me,’’ said the 
artist, eagerly. ‘‘I shall try, indeed I 
shall hope to please you.’’ 

‘* Not so fast,’’ she stopped him with 
a little imperative nod. ‘‘I have not 
promised. Do you know I have never 
had a portrait yet of any sort? Not 
even a photograph ?”’ 

Maddock gazed at her in undisguised 
astonishment. That a woman as beauti- 
ful as Adah Van Aylstine, and so con- 
scious of it, too—as she could not help 
being—had never been vain enough to 
have any portrait, was a matter almost 
passing his. comprehension. Three or 
four portraits of himself, hung upon the 
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** He stood before her, talking gracefully." 


walls, and he looked round upon these 
with some sense of humiliation, conscious 
of a new and very definite feeling of 
respect and, admiration for Mrs. . Van 
Aylstine. 

She guessed, from this look, the inter- 
pretation that he had put upon her 
words, and made haste to correct it. 

‘‘T am not any better: than other 
people,’’ she said. ‘‘ Did I not tell you 
that I am a woman, and therefore vain ? 
L.should let. you make my portrait—but 
I am afraid.’’ 

Maddock’s mental faculties were not 
shifty enough to keep up with these 
changes, and so he kept silence for want 
of something better to do, and waited 
for her to go on. 

‘*T am superstitious,’’ she said, smiling 
slightly, and fixing her fine eyes full 
upon him. ‘Now you will think me 
very silly, but I feel that I ought to give 
you my reasons for refusing—when you 
have paid me such a pretty compliment. 
I believe,’’ she continued, lowering her 
voice slightly, ‘‘ that if Ishould have my 
portrait made, and anything should 
happen to it, then the same evil would 
instantly befall :me.’’ 

‘sAh !’’, said Maddock, easily, as if her 
reason was; the most commonplace in the 


world: ‘‘I see that you are imbued with 
some of the prejudices of the followers 
of Confucius. Have you ever-seen your 
theory proved—in others ?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ answered Mrs. Van Aylstine, 
shortly, piqued that he should have 
treated the matter no more seriously ; 
‘*it, has never interested me except as 
concerns myself—and I have taken care 
to be on the safe side.’’ 

‘« Well, these things do interest me. . I 
knew of a little incident in that line 
once—not exactly that, either—if you 
care to hear it.’’ He motioned her to 
an easy seat, and stood before her, talk- 
ing gracefully. <‘‘I had a negro servant 
once: an honest, ignorant fellow, so 
commonplace that I never gave a second 
thought..to see if he were picturesque. 
But finally it became borne in upon me 
that the fellow was picturesquely com- 
monplace—the very ideal, the verisimili- 
tude of the commonplace, if you will, 
and I made a sketch of him. The fellow 
was immensely proud of it, and would 
gloat over it by the hour. I suppose he 
told some of his cronies about it; and 
so the story finally got around to some 
who were evil-minded. A voudoo told 
him that the picture was made out.of 
himself; that his vitality, his life-force 
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“ He wants to paint me that his own fame may last.” 


had gone into it, and was continually 
being absorbed by it, and that he would 
wither and die if it were not destroyed. 
I tried to reason him out of it, but he 
became ill from fright. One day he 
‘came to me, shaking and gray with fear, 
and said his right arm was withered. It 
was withered. I burned the picture. 
The man got well.’’ 

He paused, and his companion looked 
at him questioningly. She would not 
apply the moral of his dramatic little 
story, but compelled him to put it into 
words. 

‘«By your theory,’’ he said, ‘he 
should have suffered the pangs of fire. 
My man should have been burned to 
death.”’ 

‘‘It is not so much the physical 
sequence that I have feared,’’ she said. 

Maddock stopped her abruptly. 

‘“‘An inanimate thing cannot suffer 
moral hurt. You are not so superstitious 
as that?’’ There was a note of impa- 
tience in his voice. He had not much 
sympathy with such baseless fancies. He 
would not have thought Mrs. Van Ayl- 
stine given to them. 

‘I do not know; I have a fear which 
I cannot put in words. I wish you 


would convince me that it is only a 
fancy.’’ 

She gave him a glance, brilliant and 
appealing, that made his blood pulse 
more quickiy. 

‘‘There is but one way,’ he said, 
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smiling at her; ‘‘ you must find courage 
to put it to the test.’’ 

It afterward occurred to Maddock that 
it was hardly good art to offer this tale 
of an ignorant black’s superstition to’ 
controvert a fancy of this brilliant and 
beautiful woman; but if the thought 
came to Adah Van Aylstine, she did not 
give it voice. But when she unbound 
her hair that night, and watched it fall 
in glorious waves about her white 
shoulders, and saw the ripe beauty 
which her mirror reflected back, she 
thought : 

‘‘ He wants to paint me that his own 
fame may last. Does he not know that 
a hundred will ask who I was where one 
will care to know his name?’’ And with 
the thought she gave back to her mirror 
a smile of ineffable self-content. Yet 
the while there lingered upon her lips 
the words: ‘‘ If only I were not afraid.”’ 

Their next meeting was at a ball at 
Mrs. Burnham-Gordon’s. It was some 
weeks after their conversation at the 
studio, and through all this time the 
artist’s wish had been growing into a 
purpose. There was a crush, and it was 
sometime before he found her. When 
he did, he went at once to her side. As 
usual, Mrs. Van Aylstine was the center 
of a group of men, so many thronging 
about her that some of the younger 
women were jealous of her charms. She 
recognized Maddock, and made place 
for him. As soon as opportunity would 
permit, the artist addressed himself 
directly to the subject in which he was 
most concerned. 

‘«T have wanted to see you,’’ he said. 
‘¢ Have I frightened you from the studio 
for good ?”’ 

‘‘T am not so easily frightened,’’ she 
said; ‘‘although you may think that 
does not agree with my confession.”’ 

‘<I had hoped you would think better 
of that,’’ he said. ‘I do want to paint 
you.”’ 

There was an eager look in his face as 
he said this, that seemed to mean even 
more than the words. Once, if a man 
had spoken to her thus, and had looked 
at her thus, she would have felt that he 
was paying true homage to her beauty 
and her womanhood; but now it was 
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only the artist, looking upon the woman 
whom he wished to put upon his can- 
vas, that her beauty might minister to 
_ his fame. 

A sudden jealousy of her own beauty 
leaped into her heart, and a resolve to 
make more than the mere artist speak— 
to move the man within him. She was 
in truth a dream of beauty, and might 
well have moved a duller man _ than 
Maddock. And the thought did come 
to him, that perhaps there was some- 
thing better worth his seeking for than 
the mere picture of her. There came a 
sudden and insane desire in him to 
touch the spun glory of her. hair, to 
thread it through his fingers, and to 
brush the ripe bloom of her cheek with 
his lips. This was the better thought in 
him—the thought of the man. But at 
once the cold calculating devil of the 
artist in him arose and said: ‘If only 
you might possess her, make her wholly 
yours, then you could paint her.’’ This 
thought intoxicated him. Then, surely, 
he could have his will. 

Mrs. Van Aylstine saw the sudden 
fire leap to his eyes, but she only half- 
guessed the thought. 

‘*T will come and see you,’’ she said. 
‘<T am not sure that I shall sit; but we 





can talk about it. That will do no 

harm, and—lI like to play with fire.’’ 
When she came to the studio, which 

she did only when long waiting -had 


brought him to the limit of his patience, — 


he persuaded her to try a pose. i 
‘«T should like to make a full length,’” 
he said. ‘‘ Take this great chair, ‘where 
you can be wholly at ease. Now let me 
put bright-colored stuffs about you-— 


this Roman mantle with its brilliant~ 


stripes, and these shawls.’’ 


He came and draped them about her, ~ 


letting one fall across her shoulders, and 
then stepped back to admire the picture. 

‘¢Let me paint you so,’’ he said ; it 
will be a wonderful picture, the greatest 
thing I have ever done.”’ 

‘‘And then,’’ she said, ‘‘if some evil 
should befall it? I am afraid.’’ 

‘¢ There shall not,’’ he said, earnestly. 
‘¢T will guard it with my life.’’ 

‘No, no,’’ she cried, flinging the 
shawls from her impetuously ; ‘‘I shall 
not do it. It would be folly. I believe 
the superstition would come true.”’ 

‘‘Adah,”’ he said, ‘‘I told you that 
I would protect it with my life.’’ He 
came near her with a new and strange 
intentness in his manner. ‘‘I will do 
more, if you will let me—I will protect 


Ca 
“As usual, Mrs, Van Aylstine was the center of a group of men.” 
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you. Be my wife,-and I will let no 
harm, real or fancied, come near you.’’ 

Mrs. Van Aylstine looked up ‘at him 
with the shadow of a smile hovering 
about her mouth. 

‘‘Are you sure you would not rather 
have the portrait? ‘It would be much 
less trouble to take care of that.’’ 

‘« Sweetheart,’’ he said, bending and 
putting his arms about her, ‘‘ I shall have 
both. If you give me the one you can- 
not deny me the other.”’ 

‘But you will care more for it than 
for me,’’ she cried, with feigned alarm. 
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but now I know it is for you. The can- 
vas may wait.’’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ she exclaimed, veering like 
the wind; ‘‘ you do not care to, now. 
You do not really think me so beautiful 
as you have pretended.”’ 

‘“«My own,’’ smiled Maddock ; 
you will tell me what you will—’’ 

‘‘Did I not tell you that I am a 
woman—’’ 

‘*Then I know: 
beauty live so 
endure.’’ 

At this she gave a little satisfied laugh. 


‘eof 


I will make your 
long as canvas will 






*‘ For a moment she gazed upon the havoc she had made.” 


‘¢You must trust me for that,’’ he 
laughed ; ‘‘but have it I must.’’ 

After a little he placed a canvas upon 
the easel and began to sketch an outline 
with his crayons. She sprang up, and 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘*You must not do that—yet,”’ 
said. 
wanted me for.’’ 

There was a faint annoyance visible 


she 


4 pon Maddock’s face as he turned toward 


her. 

‘““You will learn better than that, 
Adah, if you do not know it now. Yet 
I ought not tocomplain: because I have 
thought it was only art that I lived for, 


“a shall ‘think that is all you - 


‘¢ You must promise: there never shall 
be but the one picture, and you will let 
no harm come to that ?’’ 

At the ‘spring exhibition there was 
nothing else which attracted so much 
attention ‘as Montague Maddock’s Por- 
trait of a Lady.. The criti¢s were unan- 


imous in their praise, saying it was by 


odds the best thing he had ever done, 
and if there;was nothing else done by 
his hand his fame eegnt safely rest upon 
that alone. 


His friends of the club said: ‘* Mad- 


dock is a lucky dog, he has painted the 
great picture of the year, and it is a 
portrait of his wife—a rare combination.”’ 











ADAH VAN AYLSTINE'S PORTRAIT. 


Maddock said to Adah that the reason 
he had succeeded so well was because he 
was in love with his subject. And when 
she smiled and blushed at this, he made 
it the opportunity to get her consent for 
another portrait. 

‘¢T want something that I can have all 
to myself, in the studio. Something 
that I shall not have {to share with the 
public.’’ 

‘©You have me,’’ she said, shyly; 
<< you do not have to share me.’’ 

‘¢You know what I mean,’’ he said, 
petulantly ; ‘‘ but, of course, if you are 
not willing—if you are still supersti- 
tious—’’ 

And so he painted her once more. 
This time a miniature, upon which he 
exerted all the delicate skill of his art. 
He worked it upon porcelain, and, fol- 
lowing some idle fancy, shaped it in the 
form of a heart. When Adah saw this 
she shivered a little, but held her peace, 
remembering the story of the black 
fellow which Maddock had told to her. 

The artist worked upon the miniature 
with a painstaking fidelity that he had 
rarely given to any other task. Some 
women would have been flattered by 
this. But Adah grew to feel that the 
portrait was absorbing him as she had 
never yet done. He had thought only 
for it. He spent hours upon it, with 
hardly a glance at her. He elaborated 
the texture and color with all the deli- 
cate technique of which he was the 
acknowledged master. As he worked, 
there came into Adah’s heart such intense 
jealousy and hatred of the portrait as she 
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had never before thought the human 
heart capable of—toward a mere inani- 
mate thing. Had she dared, she would 
have seized and broken the porcelain 
into a thousand pieces. But the old 
superstition clung to her, and bound her 
hands. It was her heart, there upon the 
easel. 

At last it was finished. Maddock set 


it in the tiled alcove of his studio, and 


brought her to see it. Standing before 
it, he exclaimed rapturously upon its per- 
fection. As a work of art, he pro- 
nounced it incomparable. With sublime 
egotism, he ignored the woman whose 
splendor of beauty had inspired him, 
ignored the living and pulsing beauty 
beside him, for the cold imitation that 
his brush had wrought. 

Adah stood but a moment, looking 
from the artist to the portrait. It 
needed but that moment to show her 
that he had given up her love for a 
bauble. She turned away to hide her 
face from him, and as she did so touched 
the easel, and the portrait fell with a 
crash upon the tiles. 

For a moment she gazed upon the 
havoc that she had made, unmoved. 
Then, as she saw Maddock’s face, white 
with rage, she sank, a lifeless weap, at 
his feet. 

The physician said that her death 
resulted from heart failure, from the 
shock caused by breaking the portrait. 
But Maddock knew that her fate and the 
fate of the portrait had been the same, 
and that she had died, in truth, from a 
broken heart. 

James Knapp Reeve. 








AN 


T eleven o'clock on a Decem- 
ber night a dispatch had 
been received at _ the 
Marion ‘‘ Chronicle’’ office 
announcing the failure of a 

large investment company and the arrest 

of one of its officers, who, it happened, 
had been stopping at a Marion hotel for 
some months previous. The dispatch 
said: ‘‘ Wilson (the officer in question) 
raised $50,000 past three months in 

Marion, which enabled company to pay 

recent dividend and current expenses.’’ 

This was followed by a message from the 

manager of that branch of the Associated 

Press directing the ‘‘ Chronicle ’’ to send 

the particulars of Wilson’s operations in 

Marion. 

So, in spite of the fact that he had 
had a hard day, Robinson, the youngest 
member of the ‘‘ Chronicle’s’’ staff, was 
given this assignment. He had been at 
work since eight o’clock that morning, 
and was very tired, but the other 
reporters were just in from a meeting of 
the party State committee, a Methodist 
conference, and an important hearing 
before the railroad commission. Thus 
it was that the junior reporter secured an 
important detail. 

It was three o’clock in the morning 
when Robinson had finished his task. 
He had done well, but there was no feel- 
ing of satisfaction in his mind as he 
pulled on his woolen gloves just before 
braving the cold. He was simply con- 
scious of being tired, and was filled 
with a weary dread of the steep arid icy 
hill that must be climbed before he could 
get to his home and bed. 

As he stepped out into the cold, 
bracing air of the winter night, a strong 
feeling-of relief came over him. It was 
so refreshing after the close torrid atmo- 
sphere of the local room. He stopped 
on the threshold to drink in the reviving 
oxygen. A stentorian shout behind 
him, ‘‘shut that door, you blockhead,”’ 
aroused him. It was ‘‘Cap’’ Brown, 
the night editor. Robinson slammed the 





door, and stepped down upon the slip- 
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pery pavement. After two or three nar- 
row escapes from falls, he stopped once 
more and looked about him. 

Marion’s handsome but only business 
street, usually filled with teams and 
people, was deserted, save for the soli- 
tary figure of a policeman some distance 
off. Overhead, in the old brick building 
that housed the ‘‘Chronicle,’’ the 
windows under the roof blazed with 
light. This was the composing-room, 
and Robinson could see the grotesque 
shadows of the type-setters, working fast 
in order to get off soon to their beds. 

Above the snow-clad street and icicle- 
veiled buildings was the glorious sky of a 
clear winter night. Millions of stars 
twinkled cheerily through the frigid air. 
The northern lights, like an army of tall 
pale ghosts, marched in slow procession 
across the deep-blue heavens. Robinson 
turned and looked up the little street 
which, branching off at right angles from 
Main street, courageously dashed up the 
sheer side of the hill, on the brow of 
which great gaunt trees waved their ser- 
pent-like branches. Over everything 
was the living silence of a winter night. 

Just as he had made up his mind to 
begin the weary climb, Robinson heard 
footsteps behind him, and, glancing 
back, he saw a muffled figure emerge 
from the doorway at the foot of the com- 
posing-room stairs. ‘‘ Good-morning,’’ 
he said lightly to the man who joined 
him ; and together they crossed the street 
to the opposite sidewalk, where they 
stopped to take in a fine display of the 
northern lights. From their comments 
on this and the night and the weather, the 
two tired workers drifted into a careless 
conversation about the affairs of the 
office. How crowded they had been 
that night; Bent, the foreman, had 
almost gone crazy over the delay in send- 
ing up copy. ‘*Cap’’ had raged over 
the delay in sending down revises, and 
everything had become mixed up. But 
somehow aqll had been straightened out. 
It was always the way ; it really seemed 
as though some special providence 
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watched with careful eye the affairs of a 
newspaper office. As it had turned out, 
miraculously, there would be a good 
paper in the morning. 

Robinson’s companion, Pierce Martin, 
was one of the night compositors, a man 
of natural ability and good education. 
Through his brother, Charles Martin, 
the great political correspondent, he was 
on a most friendly footing with the 
‘‘Chronicle’s’’ reporters. He had in 
his early days shown great promise, but 
was very dissipated, and had lost place 
after place. 

A few years previous to this time he 
had braced up, and had pushed a job 
office he had purchased to a prosperous 
position. He married, and it was not 
until after the birth of two children that 
the old habit reasserted itself. He lost 
the business, and finally wore out the 
patience of his wife, who obtained a 
divorce and the custody of the children. 
She had since married again, Robinson 
had heard, and from that time Pierce 
had shown no interest in life. 

‘‘Didn’t I hear Bent tell Cap Brown 
that there was a tramp printer on Johnny 
Gould’s frame ?’’ asked Robinson. 

‘< Yes,’’ said Martin ; ‘‘ Johnny’s gone 
off with the Odd Fellows, and his sub 
was taken sick to-night, and we’d ’ve 
been a man short if this tramp hadn’t 
turned up.’’ 

‘¢ T suppose he’s an extra good hand ?”’ 

‘‘No; my experience with these 
wanderers is that they ain’t very swift 
typos.”’ 

‘¢ They don’t seem to be very common 
in this part of the country,’’ said Robin- 
son; ‘this is the first one I’ve heard of 
since I’ve been on the paper.”’ 

*« They’re not; you see, Marion is off 
their line of travel, and it’s very rarely 
one works down this way.’’ 

Martin stopped a minute and thought. 

‘Somehow or other,’’ he said, mus- 
ingly, ‘‘that fellow up-stairs makes me 
think of a tramp printer I once knew. 
It was a good many years ago, when I 
was assistant foreman of the composing- 
room in Grant’s printing establishment 
down there,’’ pointing to where rose the 
two tall buildings owned by Mr. Grant, 
the millionaire publisher of papers for 
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country people, and of books and novel- 
ties. ‘‘ Rough old Ben Sawyer was fore- 
man, and we had a large crew; but we 
were rushed, working extra hours and 
all that. We couldn’t even get girls 
enough, and usually we were overrun 
with applicants of both sexes. 

‘*One Monday morning, a day just 
like this, Ben Sawyer and I came down 
earlier than usual to make out the time 
for the past fortnight. We hadn’t had 
time to do so Saturday night, as we had 
worked so late, and both had been out of 
town Sunday. When we got to the 
door at the foot of the stairs we found a 
hideously dirty and tattered tramp 
crouched there fast asleep. ‘Wake up, 
you vagabond,’ said Ben, poking the 
man roughly with his foot; ‘wake up, 
and let honest men get by.’ The fellow 
roused, shook himself, and turned a 
starving face up at us. ‘ Hello,’ he said 
feebly but cheerily, ‘I hear you want 
typos, and I want a job. I can stick 
type with any man, so I thought we 
could make a go of it.’ ‘Not by a 
blamed sight,’ said Ben, as he unlocked 
the door; ‘you'll see me further before 
I go to hiring the likes of you, and: puit- 
ting you on a frame near honest men 
and decent gals,’ and Ben kicked the 
door open, it having stuck with the frost. 
‘But I’m starving,’ said the tramp. 
‘You wouldn’t be if you weren’t a 
miserable drunken loafer,’ was Ben’s 
cruel retort, as he began to climb the 
stairs; then he stopped, and turning 
back, called out: ‘If you’re so precious 
anxious for a job, go and see the boss ; 
he’ll be down at eight. Come along, 
Pierce,’ and Ben started up-stairs again: 
But I waited until I had given the fellow 
some food out of my dinner-pail. Jove, 
how he ate! Just as though he hadn’t 
had a thing for days; and I don’t believe 
he had, for this is a bad State for 
tramps. 

‘«« « What a soft-hearted muff you are,’ 
said Ben, when I joined him in the 
composing-room. ‘That plaguey var- 
Then we went 


mint’s imposing on you. 
at the time-bills and dupes. 
‘¢But it looked as though the tramp 
had succeeded in imposing on the boss, 
too, for about half-past eight Mr. Grant 
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and the fellow came into the room. 
‘Here, Ben,’ said the boss, ‘is John 
Strong; if he’s good for anything, give 
him a frame for the present at piece- 
work. We’re short-handed, I believe.’ 
And so willy-nilly Ben had to give his 
‘varmint’ achance. Strong was really 
a good type-setter, and worked steadily 
away in spite of the scorn and taunts of 
his fellow-workers. He’d washed him- 
self, and really seemed to have a good 
face, but it showed he was just getting 
over a pretty hard spree. 

‘*When noon came, no one would 
have anything to do with him; and he 
looked pretty lonesome and hungry. 
He didn’t go out, so I guessed he hadn’t 
any money to buy grub. Being a 
drinking-man myself, 1 felt sorry for 
him, and asked him to join me in empty- 
ing my dinner-pail. You see, my land- 
lady always put in enough for two men, 
and a good-sized baby besides ; so I had 
plenty to spare. He told me he was a 
periodic drinker; that he’d do well for 
a time, and then he’d get a fit on him 
and down he’d go. It was just the way 
I was, and am,’’ Martin added, with a 
bitter laugh; “‘so I felt for him and 
wanted to help him, especially as he 
showed by his talk that he had been 
well brought up. Mr. Grant, he told 
me, was going to get him a boarding- 
place. From the way he spoke, I saw 
he’d told the boss his story, and I 
guessed the old man had a kind feeling 
for him. After that time I always spent 
part of my noons with Strong, and I got 
to like him. He’d come of a good 
family, and had been to college; but I 
never knew much about him, and I 
don’t even know whether Strong was 
his real name or not. Pretty soon he 
bought some clothes and shaved, then 
people began to think him a better sort 
of fellow. He got to be even good- 
looking, as the effects of his spree and 
tramping wore off. It went on for 
several months, and he got to be known 
as a star workman. t 

‘*Then Ben Sawyer inherited some 
money from an old aunt of his, and 
bought an office out West. Mr. Grant 
sent for me. ‘I’m going to give you 
Ben’s place,’ he said, ‘and you can 
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choose your own assistant. There are 
several good men, and I can’t make up 
my mind which to take. You are better 
posted, and it’s only proper, I think, to 
let a man choose his own assistant.’ 
I thanked him, and said at once that 
I’d like to have John Strong for assist- 
ant foreman. The boss looked at me 
from under his bushy eyebrows, laughed 
queerly, and said: ‘It'll be just as you 
say,’ and then added sharply: ‘Shake, 
Martin,’ holding out his hand. 

‘<T must confess the composing-room 
was a bit surprised when Strong was 
made my assistant, but it didn’t take 
long to show that he was a mighty good 
man for the place. No one knew of my 
share in his promotion except Strong 
himself, and the boss had told him. 
Strong was very grateful, and told me 
I had been the making of him, and that 
if I hadn’t talked to him those first few 
weeks he’d ’ve gone off again. 

‘* Things ran on again for a couple of 
months, smooth as glass. ‘Then, all of 
a sudden, I noticed John was avoiding 
me. One noon I found him with his 
head in his hands groaning awfully. 
‘For God’s sake, Strong, what’s the 
matter?’ I cried. He turned up a white 
haggard face at me and said, ‘I’ve got 
the longing again. I’ve been fighting 
it for a week, but to-night I’ll have to 
drink, and then I’ll be down in the 
gutter again before I know it.’ ‘No, 
you won’t,’ said I, and I thought for a 
minute. ‘Look here, old man,*I said, 
‘come home with me to-night, and 
room with me till the fit’s over.’ At 
first he wouldn’t hear of it, but I coaxed 
him round. " 

‘« So that night we went home together, 
and he roomed with me for six weeks— 
and long ones they were. I took two 
or three of the boys into my confidence, 
and any time I had to leave him, one of 
*em would happen in and would stay 
with Strong through the evening till I 
could get back. John was never alone, 
and we never let him be idle. During 


hours, I heaped work on him. Noons 
I’d make him help me figuring, and 
evenings we’d have games or I’d make 
him read to me or spout Latin and 
Greek. And many’s the night I’ve sat 
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up until one, two, or three o’clock in 
the morning, reading or talking to him 
till he’d get quieted down. We got 
him through all right at last, and he 
went back to his boarding-place cured. 

‘¢ T’ve always thought it was the strain 
I’d been through, but anyway one day 
I went into the hotel and took a drink. 
I was all tired and worn out with work 
and worry. Then I was started, and I 
didn’t go near the office foramonth. I 
had sent John word I was sick, and to 
take charge. One day I met the boss. 
‘I’m sorry, Martin,’ he said, ‘ especially 
as you’re not so much to blame this 
time. I'll be’ glad to see you back at 
work ; but I’m sorry that, for the sake of 
the example, I can’t give you your old 
place. But I’ll make you Strong’s assist- 
ant if you say so.’ I started; so John 
had taken my place. ‘ Well?’ said Mr. 
Grant, and he watched me as though I 
was a mouse and heacat. ‘Thank you, 
but I’d rather do piece-work ; I can make 
more,’ I replied. <All right; go to 
work Monday,’ said the boss, and 
walked off. 

‘«When I went to work Monday, I 
saw John, who gave me a_ pleasant 
‘ good-morning,’ and hurried about his 
work. ‘That noon he came to me and 
said: ‘I’m very sorry, Pierce, but you 
see we were very busy, else I’d have 
come to see you; and it was hard ona 
fellow to have to take charge so unex- 
pectedly. I’m sure if it hadn’t been for 
that—’ I stopped him with a laugh. 
‘Not another word, Strong; I under- 
stand,’ and I turned round and walked off. 

‘<I stood it a couple of weeks, and 
then I went to Mr. Grant and told him 
I was going to leave. ‘Not the old 
trouble?’ he asked. ‘No,’ I said, ‘ but 
I want to get back to night-work for 
awhile, and I’ve go good chance 
on the Salmon City” ‘“ Federalist.’’ 
‘I understand,’ he said. ‘I’m sorry to 
lose you,’ and after we had shaken hands 
I went out. At the end of the two 
weeks of notice I left Marion, and the 
next night, Sunday, I was at my frame 
in the ‘‘ Federalist’’ office, working on 
a good fat take. The manager of the 
paper had known my father well, so at the 
end of a year I was foreman of the office. 
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‘‘Another year passed, and it was sum- 
mer again. One awfully hot night, or 
morning, rather, I heard someone coming 
up-stairs. Through the open door came 
a dirty, unshaven, tattered tramp. 
‘Say, boys,’ he said, ‘I’m a typo myself, 
and I’m awful hungry ; can’t you give a 
dead-broke chum somethin’ to eat?’ 
There was something so familiar in his 
voice that I turned from the forms and 
looked at him. Guess my surprise when 
I saw it was John Strong. He looked so 
miserable and sick that I spoke to him. 
He was surprised and seemed ashamed. 
‘Pierce,’ he said, ‘this is a punishment 
for the way I treated you. I’ve never 
been as low as this before. I’m sorry 
I was such a hypocrite. I didn’t want 
to help you that time, because I wanted 
your berth.” This was too much for me, 
so I gave him the keys to my rooms, 
and made him go to them. When I got 
there, later, we had a long talk. He 
cried, and promised never to drink 
again. He said would I dare trust him 
with a job? Then he fainted. I gota 
doctor, and it turned out he had typhoid 
fever. We got him through, and after 
a couple of months he was out and 
around. 

‘«T thought type-sticking would be too 
hard on his lungs, so I looked around 
fora good jobforhim. Finally, through 
one of my father’s old friends, I heard 
of a vacancy as freight clerk on one of 
the big steamers of the Salmon City 
Navigation Company. I used all my 
influence, and got Strong the place. He 
did so well that when navigation on the 
river closed in December, John was kept 
on the winter coast-line. The next year 
he was promoted three times, and the 
spring after that the company made him 
manager. 

‘“‘At first we feared he would have to 
fight his battle over again; but, as time 
went on, it looked as though he was 
cured. The fever had left him in better 
health than had been the case for years, 
and he was once more in the society to 
which he belonged by right of birth and 
breeding. In short, he was living a new 


life, and his will had grown stronger. 
At times he had the longing, but each 
time it was easier for him to resist. 
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*¢ But I had left Salmon City then, 
and—well, I was in heaven for awhile, 
and then, to make up for it, I got along 
taste of hell. After atime I went back 
to Salmon City, and got a job again on 
the ‘‘ Federalist.’” The day I was hired 
the manager said to me that, if I’d care 
to work that afternoon, he had a fat piece 
of copy he wanted to get out of the way 
before the night crew went on. ‘Itisa 
biographical sketch of the man the party 
will nominate for mayor to-night.’ I 
was very much surprised to find, when I 
came to set it, that it was a sketch of 
John Strong. 

‘‘After he’d been made manager of the 
steamboat line, he got into a banking 
and trust company, did well, started a 
safety deposit company, keeping his 
other two places. Then he got into the 
electric road when it was first organized. 
In short, he became one of the most 
prosperous business men in town. He 
married a young lady of a family which 
I knew to be a good one. Then he was 
elected president of the Board of Trade, 
and the year before had been made 
mayor by a citizens’ movement against a 
corrupt element in the party, and now, 
alter a clean administration, the party 
was going to take him up and give hini 
another term. ‘The article closed by 
saying he was a deacon and the pillar of 
the First Orthodox church, the strongest 
parishintown. He had several children, 
and his home-life was ideally happy. 
He entertained a great deal. 

‘*T saw him after that a good many 
times, at church, at public meetings, and 
out driving with his beautiful wife and 
children. I kept out of his way, for I 
thought that it would hurt him if it was 
known he had such a friend. It 
wouldn’t help a banker to be intimate 
with a man who had wrecked his life. 
If I saw him coming along the street, I’d 
cross over, so as to avoid having to speak 
to him. 

‘‘ For reasons that ain’t worth men- 
tioning,’’ and Martin gave another of 
his hard laughs, ‘‘I didn’t take much 
interest in life, and so my sprees came 
pretty often. Finally, they had to dis- 
charge me, and then I was taken sick. 
‘At last I got out, and as all my money 
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was gone, and I was in debt, my land- 
lady turned me out. 

‘Dead broke, sick, and tired, I had 
almost lost hope, and was beginning to 
feel pretty desperate. I was walking on 
Main street, when all of a sudden I saw 
John Strong coming towards me, look- 
ing sleek and prosperous. ‘John,’ I 
cried. He stopped. ‘Why, Martin, 
this is a surprise. It’s a long time since 
we met. I’m sorry to see that you are 
still at your old habits.’ 

‘« « Strong,’ I said, ‘I’ve kept out of 
your way all these years for fear my 
friendship would hurt you. I wouldn’t 
have gone to you; but, since we have 
met, will you help me? All my money’s 
gone, I’m in debt, and I want to get 
home to Marion and my brother.’ 

‘<«T’m very sorry for you, Martin. 
and I’d gladly help you; but I think it 
would be wrong to give money to a man 
of your habits and condition. It would 
simply be putting temptation in your 
hands. Can’t you brace up and let rum 
alone? I have done it, and haven’t 
found it so very hard. You’re not too 
sick to work. Go down to the ‘‘ Feder- 
alist’’ office, and you can get a jab; it’ll 
be better for you than charity. Hello, 
here’s my car; there’s a meeting of the 
Board of Associated Charities, and as 
I’m chairman, I’ve got togo. Remem- 
ber, I'll always be glad to hear of your 
reformation,’ and he dashed out into the 
street and swung himself upon the car. 

‘¢T was almost fainting with weakness, 
but I managed to go on walking, there 
was nothing else to do. Half-con- 
sciously I headed towards the river. 
Coming out of a bar-room was a man 
whom I had worked with for years. He 
saw how sick I was and helped me to 
get home.’’ 

Martin stopped for a minute, and then 
added: ‘‘I haven’t seen John Strong 
since, but I often hear of him as a most 
successful and model man. And he’ll 
be up here this winter in the legislature, 
for he’s a senator from Salmon county.”’ 

As Robinson climbed the hill, he did 
not remember that he was tired, and it 
was not until he fumbled for his latch- 
key that he realized how cold he had 
grown. 


George V. S. Michaelis. 














THE BROTH OF THE BLACK KETTLE. 


RS. DAVENAUGH had, in 
her progress, reached a bar- 
rier which threatened to 
prove insurmountable. It 
was no lack of money, 

‘‘simply a lack of brains,’’ she said 

plaintively—meaning, of course, other 

people’s brains and not her own. Her 
own had been busy from the time when 

the palace on King street had been a 

mere nebula in the firmament of success- 

ful speculation, until now, when its solid 
foundations, its costly walls, and marvel- 
ous facade, had become a massive reality. 

Every pillar and stair-case had been 

pondered in all its possibilities. Every 

apartment had called for much study, 
many interviews with designers—in 
every sense of the word—and a careful 
selection of the style to be wrought out. 

‘<Tt’s all Corinthian, Elizabethan, or 
Queen Annean; not a thing that is 
Davenaughan about the place, sir, 
except the cash that paid for it,’’ Mr. 
Daveriaugh confidentially explained to a 
friend. ‘*I don’t understand the har- 
monies ‘myself, but my wife does ; and it 
shocks her like an electric-battery to see 
anything out of harmony; that is why 
I leave the matter all in her hands. 
She secured a beautiful chair for my 
study. It is of the Julius Cesar period 
—or somewhere about that time, I don’t 
exactly remember—dquite out of keeping 
with a modern coat, anyhow ; so there’s 
a toga to be worn with it—a sort of 
tunicy dressing-gown. But the loose 
sleeves have a way of raking up pens 
and upsetting inkstands ; and, beside, I 
feel so unlike myself when I am in it 
that I can’t think of what I want to 
write, so I attend to most of my corres- 
pondence down town.’’ 

That Mrs. Davenaugh’s hands were 
efficient, and her taste faultless, all her 
acquaintances conceded. Each new 
apartment, as it slowly reached comple- 
tion, was greeted with a rapturous flood 
of adjectives. ‘‘ How beautiful! What 
could be more perfect ?’’ 





Mrs. Davenaugh only smiled. She 
had forces still in reserve—a project in 
contemplation before which these others 
should pale. Her great achievement was 
to be her summer drawing-room. Over 
this she had studied, planned, and 
dreamed for years. Here was to be no 
reproduction of any age or style; the 
conception was her own, and the room 
was to be an original creation. Artists 
and artisans had been busied for months. 
The carpet, designed expressly for this 
room, and brought from the marvelous 
foreign looms which had woven it, lay 
on the floor a level of deep velvet moss . 
—now of the deepest green, now 
touched with reddish golden lights, and 
with here and there a leaf of oak or 
maple dropped upon it. The walls, 
pale, mist-tinted, seemed scarcely so 
much walls as hazy distances. Over the 
windows drooped graceful branches of 
foliage rivaling nature’s leafy screens, 
while beneath them stretched filmy cob- 
webs of lace, sprinkled with tiny pearls 
that glittered like dew-drops. In dim 
corners, from rich dark pillars shaped 
like the trunks of forest trees, swung 
vine-like hammocks. The same idea 
ran through every detail of the furnish- 
ing. Here was a table—a picturesque 
stump, with its covering of lichens ; 
there stood a chair of curiously gnarled 
branches, its cushion a patch of soft gray 
moss. A divan seemed part of a fallen 
tree, and the foot-rest beside it a gray 
time-stained stone, with ferns growing 
at its base. Birds trilled and warbled 
from skillfully-hidden cages, and butter- 
flies flashed their brilliant wings from 
branch and vine. 

Secretly this bower grew, visited 
only by the artists whose skill contrib- 
uted to it, and by the lady who was the 
directing spirit of all. Not until it 
neared completion were even her inti- 
mate friends admitted. Then the hush 
that, for the first moment, greeted it 
was a more eloquent assurance of her 
success than the murmur which followed. 
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‘« Exquisite! | Wonderful ! 
perfect !’’ 

‘“*Not quite—yet,’’ amended Mrs. 
Davenaugh, with the calm smile of one 
who sees her way clear. ‘‘ But I shall 
be satisfied only with perfection.’’ 

She thought it within easy reach— 
not farther away than the few additional 
touches already planned—but it was at 
the very moment of consummation that 
her way was suddenly barred. Her 
wildwood drawing-room was to be 
formally thrown open to her acquaint- 
ances, the evening had been selected, 
and a goodly pile of white envelopes lay 
before her, each blankly awaiting its 
address, when a new thought occurred 
to her—how was the place to be lighted ? 
In all the plans so carefully elaborated 
and executed there had been no pro- 
vision for this. Mrs. Davenaugh pushed 
aside the invitations, and dropped her 
hands in her lap with a gesture of 
despair, as she realized the difficulties of 
the situation. It was not simply that her 
room could not be lighted now—post- 
ponement was only a trifling matter— 
but how could it ever be lighted in such 
a way as to be in perfect keeping with 
the whole design of the apartment? 
The sun would only shine by day on 
King street as on less-favored localities, 
and not all the Davenaugh wealth could 
induce the moon to take up its abode 
under their roof. In desperation the 
lady appealed to her husband—nothing 
short of desperation would have betrayed 
her into the folly of carrying such a 
question to him. That gentleman 
promptly suggested gas—‘‘same as the 
rest of the house.”’ 

‘¢Gas-light in a forest? My _ dear, 
consider how out of unison with every- 
thing else !’’ Mrs. Davenaugh exclaimed, 
explanatorily. 

Mr. Davenaugh opened his lips to 
remark that gas was also unknown in the 
days of Queen Anne,and Queen Eliza- 
beth, but a prudent fear of having the 
whole house plunged into darkness made 
him speedily close them again. After a 
moment he murmured, though not very 
hopefully : 

‘‘Electric-light?”’ 

The lady shook her head wearily. 


Simply 
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‘‘You utterly fail to catch my idea. 
It is no choice of lights that is in ques- 
tion, but the possibility of harmony.”’ 

From that day began a quest that was 
far-reaching and all-absorbing. Mrs. 
Davenaugh appealed to nature, art, and 
science. She haunted studios and lab- 
oratories, searched libraries and junk- 
shops. She read books on illumination, 
and even answered a mysteriously-worded 
advertisement to ‘‘ persons seeking new 
light,’’ which only led her to the shabby 
chamber of a clairvoyant, whose very 
feeble taper threw its rays entirely in the 
direction of the spiritual world, and was 
of no value as regarded sublunary draw- 
ing-rooms. Perhaps it was the chill 
engendered by this somewhat ghostly 
interview which suggested a thought to 
the friend who accompanied Mrs. Daven- 
augh. 

‘¢ Tt must be fire-light, my dear,’’ said 
Miss Eustacie, with a brisk air of having 
mastered the difficulty. <‘‘ Flickering, 
dancing fire-light will be in perfect keep- 
ing with the whole design. I have just 
thought of it.’’ 

‘“‘And I have thought of it a great 
many times,’’ replied Mrs. Davenaugh, 
unimpressed. ‘‘ But how is the fire- 

elight to be arranged, Eustacie? We 
cannot have a bonfire in the room, and 
a modern fire-place would be even more 
disastrous in its general effect than gas- 


light itself.’’ 
‘¢ Y-e-s,’’ admitted Miss Eustacie, 
reluctantly. She had reached the end of 


her inspiration. 

Still, it was something to have decided, 
as Mrs. Davenaugh did finally decide, 
that fire-light was the only illumination 
admissible, even though the manner of 
its introduction yet remained an unsolved 
problem. The line of search was nar- 
rowed, and turned in the direction of 
hardware establishments and foundries, 
greatly to the perplexity of the owners 
thereof. 

One dreary autumn afternoon the car- 
riage rolled slowly through the gates of 
the Kilburn Iron Works, wound along 
the black road between banks of coke 
and cinders, and deposited its dainty 
burden before the grim portal. Cars 


loaded with sand and iron, carts heavy 
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with coke and coal, were plentiful 
enough in that locality, but carriages 
lined with pale-rose plush were some- 
what rare. The sight of this one 
attracted a swarm of grimy children, 
who proceeded to inspect it as closely 
as the presence of the august driver 
would allow. They had ample time to 
gratify their curiosity, for the two ladies, 
who had disappeared under the dark 
archway of the building, lingered long. 
They, the ladies, first visited the office, 
but neither the many explanations lav- 
ished upon him, nor the pressing urgency 
of the case, could transform into an 
inventor the practical and commonplace 
gentleman ensconced there. Mrs. 
Davenaugh’s statement of the design of 
her apartment, and the imperative 
requirements of harmony, threw him 
into a state of bewilderment which noth- 
ing could have intensified but the 
explanatory comments of Miss Eustacie, 
which ran, like marginal notes, along the 
edges of the conversation. He looked 
from one to the other, and repeated his 
catalogue of fire-fronts, grates, and 
heaters—all of which, as Mrs. Daven- 
augh informed him, were utterly out of 
the question—and at last, in sheer des- 
peration, he proposed that they should 
visit the store-rooms and foundry. 
Nothing but ordinary grates, stoves, and 
fronts rewarded their search, and they 
stood in the great foundry and looked 
about them hopelessly. 

They were in strange contrast with 
their surroundings ; even the workmen, 
who had not Mrs. Davenaugh’s percep- 
tion of harmonies, saw that. The long 
dark room, with its dingy walls, its win- 
dows dimly translucent through dust and 
soot, its uneven mounds of black sand, 
flanked by piles of grimy flasks and 
rough castings, seemed, on that dreary 
day, like some cavern of the genii, 
whose slaves were the dusky forms mov- 
ing to and fro with broad breasts and 
brawny arms bared to their work. The 
sound of machinery from the adjoining 
rooms, deadened by thick walls, fell with 
a steady, muffled roar like that of the 
ocean. It impressed Miss Eustacie, 
whose knowledge of mythology was due 
chiefly to society tableaux, and she mur- 


mured something about Amphitrite in 
the cave of Neptune. 

‘¢Ma’am?’’ questioned the superin- 
tendent, bending his ear. 

Then Mrs. Davenaugh seized the 
opportunity to rehearse once more the 
character of her benighted apartment, 
as if familiarity with its details must 
suggest to him some natural sequence of 
illuminating it. But it produced no 
such effect. He only enumerated again, 
and evidently with growing weariness, 
his stock of Oxfords, Base-burners, and 
Excelsior Radiators. 

‘*But surely you must see that all 
these bear the stamp of artificial life; 
they do not agree with primitive nature,’’ 
expostulated Miss Eustacie, clasping her 
slender hands, as if she were pleading 
for the one boon that could render exist- 
ence desirable. ‘‘ We do not want these 
things that are in common use; we must 
have something new.”’ 

‘“‘They appear to agree very com- 
fortably with civilized human-nature, 
and they are the newest patterns out,’’ 
affirmed the man of iron. Then he 
hastened to smooth the brusqueness of 
his reply by adding: ‘‘ However, we can 
make anything that you wish, madam, if 
-only you will furnish us the patterns.’’ 

Patterns! Mrs. Davenaugh drew her 
rich shawl about her with a little gesture 
of despair. ‘The man was no more able 
to originate anything than were the 
common workmen about him. Perhaps 
not so much so, for there were two or 
three keen faces among the latter, if she 
had but noticed the group gathering 
about the furnace. Some of these 
noticed her as they leaned upon their 
ladles, and rested for a moment before 
the ‘‘ pouring off’’ began. One of them 
was slowly calculating that there must be 

small fortune in the wrap she was so 
carelessly drawing around her, and 
another and larger fortune in the gem 
that suddenly flashed its light from the 
hand she had ungloved. What asmooth, 
white hand it was! He glanced from it 
to his own, blackened, calloused, 


knotted. His hands had toiled steadily 
through the years, torn and bleeding in 
the winter, cut by the iron, burned by 
the flying spray of liquid fire, roughened, 
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bruised, distorted ; they told their own 
story. But all their heavy toil, their 
painfully-acquired skill, their sinewy 
strength, could not win for him a tithe 
of the wealth this other hand flashed 
before him so mockingly. He could 
scarcely do more than fill the hungry 
mouths in his home. Even the luxuries 
that might save one precious life from 
fading out were beyond his power. 
Poor little Nan! The doctor might as 
well have ordered wings as to have 
ordered change and travel for her. 
And yet that single glittering stone, if 
it were coined! His fingers clenched 
fiercely as he caught its sparkle again, 
and remembered the pale, pitifully- 
patient little face that had watched him 
from his doorway that morning. 

The superintendent looked ostenta- 
tiously at his watch, and the two ladies 
looked at each other. Their errand had 
proved fruitless here, as elsewhere, and 
there really was no reason for lingering. 
Mrs. Davenaugh signified as much, with 
a sigh of discouragement, and though 
the superintendent expressed his regret 
at his inability to meet their wishes, he 
escorted them to the door with cheerful 
alacrity. 

‘*What were they after, Shelby ?’’ 
inquired another member of the office, 
who had watched the procession curi- 
ously. 

‘As nearly as I could understand the 
matter,’’ replied Shelby, reflectively, 
‘the lady wanted to purchase an impos- 
sibility, arranged upon an indescribable 
plan, and operated by an unknown 
principle. There was only one certainty 
about it; she had money enough to do 
it with.” 

‘‘Mrs. Aladdin in search of the roc’s 
egg, eh?’’ laughed the other. ‘‘ Do you 
hear that, Jack Corry?’’ he turned 
good-naturedly to the man who was 
making ready to tap the fiery artery of 
the cupola. ‘*‘Who knows what you 
may have stowed away in that old fur- 
nace? If you can only make the iron 
pour out in exactly the right shape your 
fortune is made.”’ 

Jack laughed—the same careless laugh 
in which he had quietly indulged when 
he overheard the lady’s explanation to 
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Mr. Shelby. The soot-marked face 
under the visorless old cap was a cheery 
one. Face and speech bore trace of his 
Celtic origin ; though, to adopt his own 
explanation, he was ‘‘ born in this coun- 
try, but brought up chiefly on Irish 
potatoes.’’ 

‘« Me and poverty is such old acquaint- 
ances that we’ve got to be friendly 
entirely ; but I'll not slight a fortune if 
it falls in my way,’’ he said. ‘‘ Here’s 
a jab for it! Catch under, Dan; maybe 
you’ll get the first slice.”’ 

But Dan’s stern face relaxed into no 
answering smile. It was too bitter a 
theme for jesting. He could not ‘take 
misery comfortably,’’ as happy-go-lucky 
Jack always boasted of doing, and he 
filled his ladle silently, and turned away. 
Jack looked after him. ‘It’s the 
child,’’ he said to himself, and when 
Dan came back again he asked: 

‘¢ How is little Nan to-day ?”’ 

‘*No_ better. There’s little chance 
for her to be better.’’ 

The answer was as fierce as if the 
questioner had been responsible for the 
existing evil; but Jack understood the 
soreness under the sharpness, and pushed 
his inquiries no farther. 

To and fro went the heavy ladles of 
molten metal to be quenched in the 
damp sand. Here and there a flask 
flamed up into sudden brightness for a 
moment, for the rest the atmosphere was 
thick and heavy with steam. Stifling 
with vapor and gas it still was, an hour 
later, when Jack had emptied the furnace 
of its glowing refuse, and was free to 
turn his steps homeward. The heavy 
air had not troubled him, however, 
which was fortunate, for a choking puff 
of smoke was the first greeting he 
received as he entered his own domain. 
Three or four children were dancing 
around a fire that had been kindled in 
the yard. Over the flame swung a great 
rusty kettle, and, with this primitive 
apparatus, pretty little Mrs. Corry was 
engaged in the odorous occupation of 
making soap. Jack suddenly remem- 
bered that he had been several times 
enjoined to provide proper fuel and con- 
veniences for this impending industry, 
and that he had as often neglected to do 
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so. He deemed it best to be effusively 
innocent. 

‘And is it a picnic you’ve got, 
Molly, cooking the supper  out-of- 
doors ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed, I’m not! And it’s little 
supper you'll get, Jack Corry, till this 
soap is boiled. Here I’ve had to hang 
the stick with my own two hands, and 
only Norah and little Jimmy to help. 
And no kettle but this old one, twice 
too big, that I brought down out of the 
loft. The roof of that loft leaks, too, 
Jack, and I don’t know however we'll 
get on.’’ 

Poor Molly was tired and discouraged, 
but Jack only looked at her with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

‘*Get on, Molly? And do you see 
anyway how we'll stop ?’’ 

*«Tt’s little chance I see for me to 
stop when there’s so many to do for,’’ 
declared Molly. ‘‘ Look at little Maggie 
there, with that old dress on her! It’s 
so small she can hardly wear it.’’ 

Jack surveyed the sturdy little brown 
legs below the narrow skirt. 

‘‘And isn’t there something beautiful 
in ‘the short and simple flannels of the 
poor,’ Molly? I heard a lecturer say so 
on the street the other night, when he 
was trying to sell tooth-powder. Leave 
the roof go. It’s the top of the fashion 
now to have your house look as if it was 
out-doors.’’ 

‘‘ Where else would it be?’’ inquired 
Molly, contemptuously. 

‘« But it’s the inside of it, I’m telling 
you,’’ persisted Jack, bent upon winning 
her back to good-nature by a description 
of the afternoon visitor. ‘‘A great lady, 
all in her coach, and she dressed all in 
satins and laces—it’s true as I’m telling 
you—come to the shop, this very day, 
to see how could she make her best par- 
lor look not like a room at all, but like 
out-of-doors.’’ 

‘‘And you might have told her to 
hang a big kettle and boil soap in it, and 
she’d have all the out-of-doors she 
wanted,’’ retorted Molly. ‘< It’s some- 
thing that looks like a house I’m want- 
ing.’’ 

But Jack had opened his eyes wide at 
the beginning of her remark, and stared 
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at her until its close. Then, with a 
sudden whoop, he sprang into the air, 
and, coming down upon the grass, 
indulged in a series of somersaults. 

“‘Jack! Jack Corry! What’s took 
you?’’ demanded Molly in alarm. ‘Is 
it sick you are ?’’ 

Jack’s answer was a long gurgling 
chuckle, which slowly became articulate. 

‘¢Not sick at all, but—oh, the idee 
I’ve got !’’ 

‘Well, then, I’ve an idee, too,’’ said 
Molly, tossing her pretty brown head. 
‘<Tf you’re that lively after a day’s work, 
you can look after the soap, and take 
care of the baby, while I go in and get 
supper.’’ 

Jack offered no objections. Indeed, 
he seemed scarcely to hear her, or to 
notice her movements when she placed a 
plump little bundle of humanity at his 
feet, and thrust into his hand the long 
wooden ladle she had been using. He 
stirred the boiling mass mechanically, 
and he did not step upon the baby, but 
his thoughts were not upon either of his 
charges. The idea which for a moment 
had so delighted him had, apparently, 
struck upon shoals, and the task of get- 
ting it afloat again was a slow and diffi- 
cult one. Jack’s old cap was pushed 
back, his forehead was drawn into 
wrinkles of perplexity, and his eyes were 
bent unseeingly upon the fire. Presently 
Molly came to the cabin door. 

‘‘ Here, Jack, it’s cool out there now. 
Wrap this shawl round the baby, and put 
on your coat.” 

He took the proffered articles, flung 
the old coat around the baby, and 
gravely donned the shaw] himself, to the 
great delight of the children. But their 
mirth was unheeded, and not until Molly 
came out to announce supper was he 
awakened. 

‘¢ Have you gone crazy, Jack! What 
for did you put that flapping old shawl 
round you? To look like an old gypsy 


standing over a fire and stirring a pot ?”’ 
Jack bestowed one glance upon his 
gay mantle, and then flung his ladle in 
the air. 
‘* Hooray ! 
in 
‘*You’ve lost your senses, Jack. 


Molly, you’ve hit it 


1”? 


It’s 
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few enough you had, but I don’t know 
however you'll do without ’em,’’ 
declared Molly, half-laughing, half-cry- 
ing. 

The many chuckles and mysterious 
exclamations with which he interspersed 
his supper might well have confirmed her 
opinion; and as soon as supper was 
over he began an elaborate toilet. For 
once he eyed his best clothes critically, 
and bestowed a dissatisfied glance upon 
the patch on his well-brushed boot. As 
for his necktie—Molly suggested that he 
should give up his place in the iron- 
works, and devote his whole mind: to it 
for a year or two, until he acquired the 
art of tying it to suit him. 

‘‘And how do I look now, Molly ?’’ 
he inquired at last. 

‘‘As well as you can, and that’s well 
enough,’’ answered Molly, with a sparkle 
of pride in her eye. 

Jack scrutinized his reflection in the 
little square mirror once more, and 
turned to her again anxiously. 

‘Do I look a bit like an ar-r-tist ?’’ 

The potatoes would hardly account 
for Jack’s r’s when he grew excited. 

‘« It’s our fortune I’m going to make, 
you see. Would you take me for some- 
body—somebody respectable—now ?”’ 

‘¢T did when I married you, and it’s 
not likely but you’ve improved with the 
fine company you’ve had since,’’ said 
Mrs. Corry. And with this Jack was 
obliged to content himself. 

He parried all questions as to the 
cause of his solicitude, and ended them, 
at last, by darting out of the house. 
But a little farther down the street, 
where the light streamed brightly out 
from a window, he paused to examine 
his hat. It was not a hat to be proud 
of. It had long ago seen its best days, 
and it insisted upon proclaiming the 
fact from the top of its crown to the 
edge of itsrim. Its owner hesitated a 
moment. Through the window he 
could see his shopmate, Dan, pacing 
slowly to and fro with a child in his 
arms, the little drooping head pillowed 
on his shoulder. Something in that 
sight decided Jack. ‘‘It won’t be a 
hanging offence, anyway,’’ he muttered ; 
and, walking up to the door, he knocked. 
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Dan answered it, his light burden 
still in his arms. Jack refused his 
invitation to enter. 

‘“No; I’m going up-town in search 
of my fortune, and I want the loan of a 
hat to bring it home in—your best hat, 
Dan, if you don’t mind—just for an hour 
or two, and I’ll take good care of it.’’ 

Dan complied, wondering a little at 
the unusual request, but more at his 
visitor’s unusual manner. ‘The scarcely 
repressed excitement in face and voice 
made him say, as he brought the hat to 
the door : 

‘¢ Take care you don’t put a brick in 
it, Jack.”’ 

‘¢ Not unless it’s a gold one. Maybe 
it might bring home something good for 
little Nan. I'll not forget her if I get 
what I’m after.’’ 

It was a vague promise, surely, and 
Dan, who had more than once helped 
Jack’s impecunious brood, could but 
smile, though he knew it expressed 
genuine sympathy. & 

‘If your pocket-book was only as big 
as your heart, Jack, I’ve no doubt you’d 
do grand things for your friends,’’ he 
said. 

Out of the suburbs to where street- 
lamps grew plentiful, out of narrow 
streets into broad and handsome ones, 
Jack passed hurriedly. He did not 
know either the name or the residence 
of the one whom he was seeking, but he 
knew where one of the latest and most 
magnificent of the city’s palaces stood, 
and he shrewdly suspected that might be 
the place he wanted. The name on the 
glittering door-plate puzzled him. 

‘¢How do they call that, I wonder? 
Well, I’ll make a trial at it. It can’t be 
more owdacious than the rest of the 
business,’? he assured himself, as he 
pulled the bell. 

‘<TIs Mrs. Daftenough in ?’’ 

‘Mrs. Davenaugh?’’ suggested the 
servant. 

‘<That’s what I said—Mrs. Daven- 
augh. Is she at home?’’ 


From the top of his borrowed hat to 
the toes of his carefully-brushed boots 
Jack was swiftly scanned and as speedily 
inventoried by the practiced eyes bent 
upon him. Despite his careful prepara- 
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tion he might have found it difficult to 
gain admittance but for the fact that 
Mrs. Davenaugh’s manner of completing 
her abode had brought to the house 
artists and artificers of every shade and 
degree. As it was, he presently found 
himself awaiting the lady in an apart- 
ment the like of which he had never 
beheld. Possibly its grandeur, had he 
been allowed time to examine it, might 
have stolen his courage, but the soft 
rustle of a silken robe greeted him, and, 
looking up, he saw the face he hoped 
for. His heart throbbed until he felt 
as if it might be the great engine at the 
iron-works, but he avoided any outward 
sign of trepidation, and chose his words 
guardedly. 

‘‘It’s about your room, the one you 
want lighted, I’ve come, ma’am.’’ 

‘“‘Yes?’’ The delicate face lost its cool, 
slightly supercilious look, and became 
interested at once. ‘‘I hope you have 
something to suggest.”’ 

'« That’s what I come for, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Davenaugh bent a keener scrutiny 
upon him. 

‘‘T have talked with so many upon 
this subject that it is not strange if I for- 
get some of them; and I do not remem- 
ber calling upon you, Mr.—’’ 

‘‘Corry’s my name, ma’am. No; I 
heard of it accidental like.’’ 

‘* No matter how, if only you can fur- 
nish what I want. What is your plan? 
Wait a moment, though; I will show 
you the room.” 

If he had not been fairly embarked 
upon the enterprise, with no way of 
retreat open to him, Jack would never 
have dared, with that beautiful room 
before him, to have broached the plan 
that seemed so feasible in his own back- 
yard. But there was no choice left him. 

‘It’s fire-light you’re wanéing, 
ma’am, and something to look wild and 
out-of-doors like? How would it look 
to build out a fire-place somehow as if it 
was piled up of rough stones? Witha 
big shaggy pillar across it, like a great 
stick, you know? And an old kettle 
hung onto it?’ 


Jack was making his proposition 


slowly, with timorous pauses, and _ his 
eyes fixed anxiously on the face before 


him; but even his fears copld not mis-~ 


take the sudden brightness ‘ that } flashed 
into it, nor misunderstand her eaget tone; 

“¢ Well ?”’ 

‘‘And then you’d want to keep up’ the 
idee by some kind of a womah’s- figure 
beside it—a dummy—’’ 

‘«<A—? Oh, do you mean statiiary2" 

“‘ Ves, statuary, ma’am, that’s it. 
Something like an old gypsy-woman, 
with a red cloak and hood on her, 
maybe, and she stirring’ the pot.’’ 

‘‘Exactly! I see.’’ 


It was evident that Mrs. Davenaugh 


did see a host of brilliant possibilities, 
for she sat with a pleased gaze bent upon 
vacancy, while the engine that Jack was 
carrying around in place of a heart 
changed its throbbing from fear to jubil- 
ation. It was well for him that he had 
time to recover himself before the lady 
again aroused to business. 

‘‘T believe your plan is just what I 
want. It is admirable — unique — and 
yet so in harmony with the room that it 
will be simply a perfecting of the whole 
idea. I assure you, Mr. Corry, I am 
very grateful to you. And now about 
the drawings for the fire-place. When 
can you furnish them?’’ 

For a moment the engine threatened 
to stop. The perspiration stood on 
Jack’s forehead ; he had never dreamed 
of such a demand. 

‘¢T—the fact is, I can’t do that, 
ma’am. My hand is out of such fine 
work. Sure you can get someone to do 
that part, now you have the idee?’’ he 
questioned, anxiously. 

‘<Oh, yes; I suppose so.’’ The care- 
less tone was an immense relief to her 
listener. ‘‘ Probably I can get sketches 
enough now that someone else has fur- 
nished the brains. It isa grand thing 
to possess brains, Mr. Corry. But it 
seems odd that you should not draw the 
designs yourself. Do you never do such 
work ?”’ 

‘*Not now, ma’am; my hands are a 
bit stiff. The last drawing I did was for 
a furnace.’? Jack was inwardly con- 
vulsed over the literal truth of this state- 
ment. ‘It wasn’t fine work like this. 
But there’s one thing I’ll furnish you, 
ma’am, and that’s the kettle. It 
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shouldn’t be a new, bright one, you see, 
but rusty, like it had been hanging out- 
of-doors.”’ 

** Yes, that is true. And now what 
am I to pay you for this design of yours, 
Mr. Corry?’’ 

One swift glance around the room to 
take in its suggestion of boundless 
wealth, one furtive glance into the lady’s 
face, to see how highly she might be 
induced to value his services, and Jack 
calmly announced—though he afterward 
confessed that he was ‘‘ nigh choked by 
the owdacious owdacity of it.’’ 

‘<Five thousand dollars, ma’am—if 
you’re willing. You see, it’s not for the 
kettle, ma’am, but for the idee—the 
brains,’’ he added. 

‘« Certainly,’’ assented the lady, con- 
siderably more astonished by the expla- 
nation he had thought necessary than by 
the price demanded. He was, undoubt- 
edly, a very peculiar person, unlike any 
artist she had ever met; but she was so 
delighted with the suggestion he had 
brought her that she could readily excuse 
the eccentricities of such a genius. 
‘*Can you come to-morrow, at eleven 
o’clock? Very well, then, your check 
shall be ready for you. Good-night, 
Mr. Corry.”’ 

Once more on the street, Jack gave 
vent to his feelings in a jig that speedily 
attracted the attention of a policeman. 

‘¢ Look here, my fine fellow, if you 
Jaave sense enough left in your tipsy head 
to know the way home, you’d best go at 
once ; else you may find yourself locked 
up among the disorderlies.’’ 

It was not an admonition to be 
scorned, but Jack could not refrain from 
tossing his hat now and then as he 
walked, and whistling snatches of all the 
tunes in his repertory—even breaking 
into song occasionally, a sort of impro- 
visation. 

‘«My father and mother were Irish, 
and I was Irish too. I bought a kettle 
—no, indeed, but I sold one, and not 
for nine-pence by along shot! Hooray! 
Did ever anyone hear the like ?’’ 

If Mollie had doubted his sanity that 
evening, she had additional reason for 
such doubts the next morning, when, 
instead of going to the shop as usual, he 
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devoted himself to cleaning the old 
kettle and providing it with a chain as 
rough and antique as itself, declaring 
that he was going into the hardware 
business for himself. Not until the 
precious check was in his own possession, 


-however, could he quite convince him- 


self that he had not been dreaming. 
Then he could not resist the temptation 
to cash it immediately for the pleasure ot 
depositing it again—all but twenty half- 
eagles that he carried home, and dropped 
in Molly’s lap one by one. 

«Jack ! Oh, Jack Corry !’’ she gasped, 
breathless, surprised, and frightened by 
the golden shower. 

‘‘It’s all right. Just a sup of the 
soup you cooked in the old kettle last 
night, Molly, my dear. MHere’s the rest 
of it,’’ dropping the certificate of deposit 
beside the gold. ‘‘Ah, but that was a 
lucky bit of cooking you did in the old 
black kettle, Molly. And now you must 
buy shoes and clothes for the children, 
and take them with Dan’s little Nan and 
her mother—you’ll know how to coax 
*em—away to whatever place the doctor 
said she must go to get strong. And 
there’ll be money enough left to build 
the neatest little house you ever laid 
your two eyes on.”’ 

He had his way, after numerous 
explanations. And whatever architects 
might have said of Jack’s house, it was 
to Molly quite as perfect as Mrs. Daven- 
augh ever found hers. ‘The latter lady 
complacently received many compli- 
ments on the wonderful drawing-room 
that had cost her so much thought. The 
fire glowing in the mouth of a great dark 
cavern, with a gypsy figure crouched 
beside it as if busied in some strange 
incantation, lent a weird charm to all the 
rest. But, in later emergencies, Mrs. 
Davenaugh often lamented the singular 
disappearance of the artist who alone had 
fully satisfied her. 

‘*T have never been able to find him 
since. He was very eccentric, but such 
a genius! Probably he took that money 
and went to Italy. That is the paradise 
of such people, I believe; and I could 
tell by his manner and dress that he was 
a perfect Bohemian, delightfully uncon- 
ventional.’’ 


Kate W. Hamitton. 
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iofeem UR ‘Infant Republic,’’ as 
AV Wm =the present centennial 
@.¥s9 celebration reminds us, has 
Sone now reached manhood’s 

estate. It holds its head 
erect among the nations, and can 


measure height with the proudest of 
them. The rapidly-accumulating years 
have robbed the ‘‘new world’’ of its 
claim to its titles, and given to it that 
past which Washington Irving once 
coveted. Four centuries, rich in inci- 
dent and achievement, lie behind us, in 
which public interest has now been 
aroused; and historical research is 
piercing the mist which conceals the 
past. 

An interesting link to a remote period 
is Mrs. Letitia Tyler Semple, the second 
daughter of President John Tyler, and, 
during a great part of his administration, 
‘«« The Lady of the White House.’’ A long 
line of distinguished ancestry is her 
heritage. Her father’s family has fur- 
nished four presidents to the United 
States—James Monroe, William Henry 
Harrison, John Tyler, and Benjamin 
Harrison; and her mother’s ancestors 
removed to America, from England, 
during Cromwell’s protectorate. 

Mrs. Semple was born in Charles City 
County, Virginia. Among her earliest 
recollections is the visit of LaFayette to 
this country, in 1824, when her parents, 
taking with them their two eldest 
children, went to Richmond to do 
honor to his reception. Soon after this 
her father was elected governor of 
Virginia; and, in 1826, when the bells 
tolled and the city was draped in black 
at the death of Thomas Jefferson, she 
‘ stood in one of the deep window-seats of 
the governor’s mansion, at Richmond, 
and saw the crowd gather in the Capitol 
square to listen to his eulogy of the 
dead statesman. 

She early developed a passion for 
music, and when scarcely able to walk 
would get out of bed at night, and creep 
to her father’s side to hear him play 


upon the violin or flute. Mrs. Semple 
gave promise in childhood of the mental 
and moral strength which have since 
distinguished her. Her education was 
begun under her mother’s direction, and 
at the age of fourteen she was sent from 
home to school. Her elder sister mar- 
rying, however, about the close of the 
scholastic year, and her mother’s health 
declining, her father, then a member of 
the United States senate, abandoned 
plantation life, and removed his family 
to the colonial capital, at Williamsburg. 
Here she finished her studies at one of 
the educational institutions in which the 
old town abounded ; and, in 1839, was 
united in marriage to Purser James 
Semple, of the navy. The following 
year her father was chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent, with General William Henry Har- 
rison as President ; and upon the death 
of the latter, a month after his inaugura- ° 
tion, he succeeded to the office of Chief 
Magistrate. Mrs. Semple’s mother died 
in 1842, and her sister-in-law, who had 
assisted her in her social duties, remov- 
ing to Philadelphia, she was invited to 
preside at the executive mansion. 

‘‘Here, my daughter,’’ her father 
said, ‘‘you can have no favorites. 
Every citizen of the country is entitled 
to your most polite attention, and a 
cultivation of true benevolence will 
enable you to act without partiality.’’ 

Very beautifully did she fill the station 
thus assigned her by Providence; and 
her father’s expressions of approbation 
are among her most cherished memories. 
During Tyler’s administration, the 
Prince de Joinville, son of Louis 
Philippe, of France, visited America, 
and a card-reception and banquet were 
given in his honor at the White House, 
at which Mrs. Semple presided. 

Turning to his royal guest at dinner. 
the President said : 

‘‘ Your ship, Prince, bears an unusual 
name—‘ La Belle Poulle.’ ”’ 

‘< Yes, your excellency,’’ replied the 
Prince, ‘‘ but it is a name dear to the 
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heart of every Frenchman, for from her 
deck was fired the first gun in honor of 
American independence.”’ 

During the latter part of his admin- 
istration, President Tyler contracted a 
second marriage; and, leaving Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Semple followed the fort- 
unes of her husband as a naval officer. 

It was at this time that she was selected 
to perform the christening ceremony of 
the first war vessel to which steam was 
applied in this country, built by order of 
her father at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

In 1826 she went abroad, and arrived 
in Paris in time to witness the baptism 
of the baby prince, the son of Eugénie 
and Napoleon III. 

Upon the death of her three sisters, 
dying at an interval of a few years of 
each other, she took charge of the five 
helpless children thus orphaned, upon 
whom she bestowed a mother’s care. 

When the tocsin of civil war sounded, 
Mrs. Semple was living in Brooklyn, 
New York; and, hastening to Williams- 
burg, she established hospitals for the 
relief of the sick and wounded. Her 
jewelry was sent to the treasury at Rich- 
mond, to assist in the purchase of food 
and clothing for the soldiers in the field. 
In 1865, undaunted by the poverty in 
which the termination of the war involved 
her, she established, in Baltimore, a 
female school, the ‘‘ Eclectic Institute,’’ 
gathering about her the girls from the 
land she loved. For eleven years she 
continued at the head of this institution, 
her services in many instances. being 
gratuitously rendered; then blifidness, 
from an over-strain of the optic nerve, 
enveloped her in its sable pall, and com- 
pelled her to close its doors. 

In his reminiscences of Washington 
life, Perley Poore gives a pretty pen- 
picture of the beautiful Addie Cutts as 
she appeared at a child’s fancy ball, given 
at the White House during Tyler’s 
administration in honor of the birthday 
of his eldest granddaughter; when, 
arrayed as a flower-girl, ‘‘she gave 


promise of the beauty and intelligence 
which later led captive ‘the little giant 
of the West.’ ’’ 

Time is marked by events rather than 
years ; and, seen through the lens of our 
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rapidly-changing administrations, this 
period seems a very distant one. Addie 
Cutts, however, now Mrs. _ Robert 
Williams, with her hair untouched with 
silver, and her dark eyes bright with the 
old-time lustre, continues to weave her 
magic spell around those who come 
within the sphere of her influence. 

It is impossible to define the charm of 
a bewitching woman—the sum total, as 
it were, of innumerable subtle influences, 
the efflorescence of qualities deeply rooted 
in mind and character. One might 
almost as well seek to fathom the secret 
of the perfume—delicate yet powerful— 
concealed in the heart of a rose. 
Among her most salient characteristics, 
however, are her naturalness and abso- 
lute freedom from egotism. ‘‘ She was 
always so unpretentious,’’ so said one of 
her admirers alluding to the period of 
her early triumphs, when Washington 
rang with her praises, and she numbered 
her captives by scores. 

Mrs. Williams is a granddaughter of 
the Hon. Richard Cutts, a native of 
Cutts’ Island in the province of Maine, 
who for six terms represented his district 
in Congress, and was afterwards 
appointed second comptroller of the 
treasury by President Monroe. In 1804 
he was married to Miss Anna Payne, the 
favorite sister of ‘* Dollie Madison,’’ the 
record of whose personal loveliness and 
charm of manner has been incorporated 
in the history of this country. The 
marriage ceremony was performed at the 
White House, and Mr. and Mrs. Cutts 
went to live at what is now the Cosmos 
club, in Washington, which was built 
by himself. Here his distinguished 
granddaughter was born; but, owing to 
his losses during the war of 1812, and 
his unfortunate subsequent speculations, 
Mr. Cutts was obliged to mortgage this 
property to his brother-in-law, President 
Madison. The family, however, con- 
tinued to occupy the old home until 
Mrs. Madison’s return to Washington as 
a widow, when she took possession of it. 
The reverses of her grandfather made it 
necessary that Mrs. Williams’ father 
should take an office at an early age, and 
he held a position in the treasury depart- 
ment until his death. 
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His daughter was educated partly at 
the Convent of the Visitation, in George- 
town, the alma mater of Harriet Lane 
Johnston, the distinguished niece of 
President Buchanan, and partly at a 
French school, taught by Madame Burr, 
in Washington. In 1838, when only 
nineteen years of age, she married 
Stephen A. Douglas, the brilliant orator 
and clever politician, and 
accompanied him on his cam- 
paign when canvassing the 
country for the presidency. 
Mr. Douglas died in 1861, 
and in 1866 his widow 
became the wife of Captain 
Robert Williams of Culpep- 


per county, Virginia, now 
adjutant-general of the 
United States army. In 


going to their house on 
Hillyer Place, in Washing- 
ton, one is apt to find, coiled 
up upon a sofa, or buried in 
the recesses of an easy chair, 
a little maid of twelve, deep 
in the contents of a book. 
This is the youngest daughter 
of General and Mrs. Williams, 
and as she comes to meet you 
one might almost fancy that 
the exquisite portrait of her 
mother, by Haly, had stepped 
from its gilt frame upon the 
parlor wall. Here is the 
same madonna-like serenity 
of brow, the same flawless out- 
line of face and feature, and 
the same _ gazelle-like eyes, 
half-timid, half - confiding. 
‘There are two other daughters 
of this marriage, now promi- 
nent in Washington society, 
and three sons. A tribute to 
Mrs. Williams’ innate loveliness is the 
warm friendship existing between her 
children and the grandchildren of Mr. 
Douglas now living at the national 
capital. 

The life of Mrs. Ricketts, the widow 
of General James B. Ricketts of dis- 
tinguished war record, replete with 
adventures and picturesque incidents, is 
like a romance. Her father, John Sharp 
Lawrence, born in London, England, 
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was an officer of the royal navy, and 
took part in the battle of Trafalgar. At 
the death of his elder brother, however, 
he resigned to succeed to an estate in 
Jamaica, West Indies. His family dates 
back to Sir Robert Lawrence, a crusader 
of Ashton Hall, England, one of whose 
descendants, in 1153, married Matilda, 
daughter and heiress of John de Wash- 





MRS. LETITIA TYLER SEMPLE. 
(Daughter of Ex-President John Tyler.) 


ington—hence the Washington arms are 
quartered with the Lawrences. 

Another descendant, Sir Henry Law- 
rence, of St. Ives, Huntingdon, the 
ancestor of the Lawrences of Long 
Island, New York, was a neighbor and 
friend of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
president of his council. His brother, 
a retired officer of the British army, 
married a Greek princess, and lived at 
Corfu, and was the last governor of the 
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Ionian Isles, in Greece. A cousin, Sir 
Arthur Lawrence, commanded the rifle 
brigade in the late Zulu war, and another 
cousin, Sir James Lawrence, died a 
knight of Corfu, an honor only conferred 
on those who prove several generations 
without trade. The present head of the 
family is Hon. William Frederick Law- 
rence, of Corresfield House, Wiltshire, a 
member of Parliament from Abercom. 
All bear upon their coat-of-arms the 


cross, raguley gules of the Crusader; with. 


the motto ‘‘ In Cruce Salus.’’ > 

Mrs. Ricketts’ maternal grandmother, 
Sarah Livingston, was a daughter of 
Peter Vanburgh Livingston, and Mary 
Alexander, a sister of Lord “Stirling. 
Peter Livingston was an ardent: patriot 
in the Revolutionary struggle ; and, with 
his brother Philip, was one of the signers 


of the Declaration of Independence. . 


Another brother, William Livingston, 
was the first governor of New Jersey, a 
position which, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Patriotic Governor,’’ he‘held for fifteen 
years. His granddaughter afterwards 
became the wife of President William 
Henry Harrison. 

Mrs. Ricketts’ parents met on the 
Island of Jamaica, and were married in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, where she was 
born. At the school which she attended 
in New York she evinced a remarkable 
talent for languages, and learned to read 
and write four and to speak three foreign 
tongues with facility. 

' In 1855 she married Captain Ricketts, 
and accompanied him to the Texas fron- 
tier, where, for five years, she lived in 
tents or in houses consisting of two 
rooms made of baked clay and thatched 
with straw, and for three years saw none 
of her own sex but Mexicans and Indians. 
She was fond of hunting and a good 
horsewoman, however, and found this 
life rather enjoyable than otherwise, and 
it proved a preparation for the hardships 
.to which she was afterwards exposed. 

_ +a the spring of 1860 Captain Ricketts 
‘was. ordered to Fortress Monroe, and, 
-after, the secession of the States from the 
Uionw detailed with his battery to 
‘Washington. Here his wife joined him, 
running the gauntlet of the batteries on 
the. Potomac in a gunboat, 
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When ordered to Alexandria, Mrs. 
Ricketts accompanied her husband, 
mounted on a caisson, a section of the 
battery, and remained with him until the 
battle of Bull Run. In this battle Cap- 
tain Ricketts received three wounds ; 
and, being reported killed, was left upon 
the field, and became a prisoner of war. 
On the third morning after the battle his 
wife obtained a pass from General Win- 
field Scott, and, with a driver as her 


_only companion, went through the lines 
_ to the scene of the late conflict, where 


in.a building partially destroyed by shell 
she found her husband, together with 


five other officers, to whose wants she 


ministered, enduring with heroism the 
hardships of the situation. 

The room occupied by the party was 
small, necessitating all sleeping upon the 
floor, with the exception of Captain 
Ricketts, who, desperately wounded and 
generally unconscious, lay upon the 
stretcher upon which he had been borne 
from the field. At the end of two weeks 
gangrene forced their departure. With 
a number of others they were conveyed 
to Richmond in a box car; and, on 
arriving at the Libby prison, were trans- 
ferred to the poor-house, then used as a 
prison hospital. For more than six 
months Mrs. Ricketts continued with 
her husband, occupying a prison-ward 
crowded with wounded men, and only 
separated from them by a blanket shawl 
hung up in one corner of the room. 
During this period she shared their 
meagre fare, procuring for them such 
delicacies as her own means would allow, 
and doing much to mitigate their suffer- 
ings. 

While anticipating the amputation of 
his leg, Captain Ricketts was one of the 
number designated to be drawn by lot as 
hostages for the privateers imprisoned in 
New York. His wounds, together with 
the presence of his wife, had caused 
great excitement in the prison; and, 
when his name was drawn, Captain 
Thomas Cox, of Kentucky, nobly offered 
to take his place in solitary confinement. 
The exchange of prisoners was not 
recognized, but through powerful influ- 
ence, after a confinement of more than 
six months, they were released. 
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After prolonged suffering, Captain 
Ricketts, as Brigadier-General, returned 
to the field, his wife being constantly 
with him in camp except when a battle 
was imminent. Meanwhile, their house 
in Washington ever remained open to 
receive, not only wounded officers, but 
soldiers as well. Here Brigadier-General 
Cc. C. Augur and many others were car- 
ried when wounded, and nursed back to 
health ; and here the gallant Kirby, to 
whom Mrs. Ricketts ministered with a 
sister’s tenderness, died. 
Her attentions to the 
sick were untiring. 

She regularly vis- 
ited the hospitals 
with home-made 
delicacies, often 
remaining all night 

with the dying, 

and personating 
mother, wife, or 
sister for the 

greater comfort 

of the delirious 
sufferers. At the 

battle of Win- 
chester. General 
Ricketts re- 

ceived what ulti- 
mately proved his 

fatal wound, but 

his wonderful will- 
power enabled him 

to be present at the fall 
of Richmond, his wife 
going across the country 
in a buggy, and after- 
wards joining him at 
Danville, Virginia. 

Mrs. Ricketts’ loveliness of character 
wins for her hosts of friends. Her won- 
derful charm of manner made her a 
social factor in Washington, where she 
was closely associated with her relative, 
the wife of the late Hon. Hamilton Fish. 
During the war society held no court at 
the nation’s capital; but from the first 
administration of General Grant through 
that of President Arthur her house was 
the rendezvous for the army officers, and 
her graceful reception of strangers as 
well as friends remains a cherished tradi- 
tion. 
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She has enjoyed many advantages of 
foreign travel, following not only the 
beaten path of the conventional tourist, 
but visiting Russia, Turkey, Greece, and 
the Orient. She has also penetrated the 
‘‘Land of the Midnight Sun,’’ and has 
given to the public a charming account 
of that country. 

When Mr. Samuel L. Gouverneur, a 
grandson of President James Monroe, 
died, he was chronicled in the New York 
papers as ‘‘ The last of the Gouverneurs.”’ 

His wife, -however, sur- 

vives him. Mrs. Gou- 

a verneur is of Scotch 

descent, belonging 

to the famous 
Campbell clan, of 
whom the Earl 

of Argyll, the 
father-in-law of 
Queen Victo- 

ria’s_ daughter, 

is the head. Her 

great grand- 

father, Alexan- 

der Campbell, 

was a sup- 

porter of the 

Stuart dy- 

nasty, and be- 

fore the battle 

ot Culloden was 

sent On a mission 

to Italy to collect 
ammunition for the 
forces of Charles Ed- 
ward, then looming up 
in the Highlands. Her 
earliest recollections of 
minstrelsy are the Jacobite songs trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, 
and not interdicted upon American soil. 
Her father’s rendition of ‘‘ Whae’ll be 
King but Charlie’’ is still fresh in her 
memory, and the emotion with which he 
would ‘say at its conclusion: ‘To this 
air my grandfather marched to the battle 
of Culloden.’’ Her grandfather, Mal- 
colm Campbell, a man of eminent learn- 
ing, was trained at Aberdeen, the great 
school of Scotch Latinity, and came to 
this country soon after the Revolutioriary 
war, wearing his Highland kilt. ‘Before 
leaving Scotland he published an edition 
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FANNY RICKETTS. 


of Cicero: ‘‘Editio prima Americana 
Cura Micolumbi Campbelli, A.M., Novi 
Eboraci, 1804,’’ a copy of which has 
been solicited for the Tilden library. It 
is prefaced by a Latin dedication to Dr. 
Samuel Mitchell, which is pronounced 
by modern scholars to be Ciceronian in 
elegance of diction. 

Mrs. Gouverneur’s father, James 
Campbell, was for a quarter of a century 
surrogate of New York, and is thus 
characterized by his contemporary, 
Julian C. Verplanck, a man of dis- 
tinguished literary attainments, in an 
address delivered before the Tammany 
Society of that city: 

‘In those days James Campbell, for 
many years the surrogate of New York, 
was a powerful leader of Tammany Hall, 
and from character and mind alone, 
without any effort or act of popularity.’’ 

His daughter, Marian Campbell, now 
Mrs. Gouverneur, has inherited all of the 
qualities which one so descended would 
naturaliy possess, and has in her manner 
and bearing that nameless something 
which is the product of generations of 
refined and cultured progenitors. She 
was born on .Long Island a few miles 
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from Rockaway. The place where exist- 
ence first dawned upon her was purchased 
from Citoyen Génet, our earliest minister 
from France, together with his household 
furniture and pictures, and some of these 
relics now adorn her home in Washington. 

About the time of her marriage with 
Mr. Gouverneur he was made consul to 
China, and the early portion of their 
married life was spent in the celestial 
country, where they collected many 
interesting souvenirs. He returned home, 
however, on account of failing health, 
and for many years lingered out an exist- 
ence of great physical endurance. The 
family of Gouverneur is of French 
origin, but upon the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes they took refuge in Hol- 
land. Mr. Samuel Gouverneur’s father 
and his mother, Maria Monroe, were 
married at the White House during the 
first administration of President James 
Monroe, and interesting accounts of 
the wedding have been gleaned from 
different sources. Through this lady the 
most valuable relics have come into the 
possession of Mrs. Gouverneur, and help 
to make her home in Washington one of 
the most interesting in the city. Mrs. 
Gouverneur puts you in touch with the 
most distinguished and charming people 
who figured in this country more than a 
half-century ago. The family of General 
Winfield Scott were among her most 
intimate associates, and a picture of 
General Scott, belonging to herself, 
representing the hero of 1812 in the 
heyday of manly beauty, is one of the 
most interesting extant. 

Another scion, and no unworthy one, 
of most illustrious stock, is the widow of 
General W. H. Emory, now making her 
home at the national capital. Mrs. 
Emory’s maternal grandmother, Mrs. 
Alexander Dallas, whose maiden name 
was Smith, was born in England, and 
was a first cousin once removed of Gen- 
eral Washington. Wishing her to make 


a more brilliant alliance with Lord 
Exmouth, her friends opposed her mar- 
riage with Mr. Dallas; and, in conse- 
quence, assisted by his family, they 
eloped. Soon after their marriage they 
set sail for America, and settled in Phil- 
adelphia, where Mr. Dallas commenced 








the practice of law. Of this marriage 
there were two sons, Commodore Dallas, 
of the United States navy, and George 
M. Dallas, minister to Russia and Eng- 
land, and Vice-President of the United 
States, with James K. Polk as President. 
The daughters were Mrs. Wilkins, the 
wife of Hon. W. Wilkins, of Pittsburg, 
who served as Minister to Russia; Mrs. 
Alexander Campbell, of Philadelphia, a 
woman of remarkable wit; and Mrs. 
Emory’s mother, Sophia Dallas, who 
married Richard Bache, the son of 
Sarah Franklin Bache, the z 
only daughter of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Mrs. Emory was born in 
Philadelphia, and pursued 
her studies under the direc- 
tion of an Englishman 
named Poole, a graduate of 
the Blue Coat School of 
England. When in_ her 
seventeenth year she made 
her first visit to Washington, 
staying with Mrs. Meade, 
whose son, General G. G. 
Meade, afterwards gained 
the battle of Gettysburg ; 
and here she met her future 
husband. During this visit 
she dined at the White 
House with President Jack- 
son. It was the last year of 
the last term of his presi- 
dency, and her youthful 
mind was much impressed 
with his grand manner, so 
full of force, and withal so 
simple and unconventional. 
After dinner he smoked his 
long pipe. 

In 1838 Matilda Bache became the 
wife of W. H. Emory, of Maryland, and 
soon after their marriage her husband was 
appointed among the _ topographical 
engineers, and stationed at Philadelphia. 
He afterwards assisted in running the 
Maine boundary and the boundary of 
Mexico, and was later appointed major 
of a dragoon regiment by Jefferson 








Davis, then Secretary of War. 

The prospect of civil war was very 
grievous to Mrs. Emory, who, although 
a firm adherent to the Union, had many 
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friends at the South, prominent among 
whom were President and Mrs. Davis, 
and General and Mrs. Joseph E. John- 
ston. One of her sons, indeed, a student 
at the University of Virginia, when that 
State seceded from the Union, joined the 
army of the Confederacy. Her hus- 
band, as a Federal officer, saw important 
service throughout the entire struggle, 
and was complimented for efficiency at 
the battle of Cedar Creek. 

At the close of the war Mrs. Emory 
and her two daughters, then living in 





. GOUVERNEUR. 


Washington, were awakened by the 
firing of cannon; and, sending to the 
War Department for an explanation of 
this demonstration, learned of Lee’s sur- 
render. Secretary Stanton read the 
telegrams from Grant’s army from the 
window of the office of the War Depart- 
ment; and, regardless of spectators, 
friends rushed into each other’s arms and 
embraced. 

Mrs. Emory accompanied her husband 
to Fort McPherson, where he was 
stationed after the war, at which time 
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MRs. GENERAL EMORY. 


Buffalo Bill acted as his: scout. In 
response to an invitation from General 
Sheridan, a party of New Yorkers, among 
whom were James Gordon Bennett and 
the two Jeromes, came. to General 
Emory’s post, and went on a_buffalo- 


hunt accompanied by this famous per- - 


sonage. 

Among Mrs. Emory’s intimate friends 
in Washington was the Marquis de 
Moutholon,, minister. to Mexico during 
the reign of: Maximilian, and his wife, 
‘and on the occasion of their marriage, 
_she acted as_ bridesmaid, with Mr. 
Abram Vanburen as groomsman. While 
in Washington the marquis occupied the 
‘¢Corcoran House,’’ and the brilliant 
ball of which his wife and himself were 
the authors is still a dazzling memory: 
Indeed, the simplicity of ‘*Ye olden 
time ’’ was gradually being exchanged 
for a more pretentious style of entertain- 
ing, and the administration of General 
Grant, when Mrs. Hamilton Fish gave 
dinners and balls of real elegance, and 
Mrs. George Robeson presided. over 
what Oscar Wilde described as the only 
salons he saw in America, was the most 
brilliant Washington had-ever known. 

Since her husband’s death ° Mrs. 
Emory’s days have been spent in a con- 
stant round of usefulness. She was one 
of the incorporators of the Garfield 
Hospital, now the most: prosperous insti- 
tution of its kind in the city; and is 
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Jr.; of Pennsylvania, in 





president of the ladies’ aid of the church 
orphanage, which shelters nearly a hun- 
dred happy children. She is also one 
of the vice-presidents of the Mary 
Washington association; an honorary 
member of the Washington Club; and a 
member of the board of the governors of 
the club. 

She has lived to see the discovery of 
her illustrious grandfather what he 
designed it—-‘‘the servant of the 
people ;’’ but she has an untoward fear 
of this, the greatest agency of modern 
times, and refuses to get into an electric- 
car. 
‘« Let her works praise her,’’ said Solo- 
mon in his eulogy of the ideal woman ; 
and, of her own noble achievements, Mrs. 
William D. Cabell, now of Washington, 
has erected a lasting monument to her 
worth, which speaks more eloquently 
than words. 

Mary Virginia Ellet Cabell was born 
near Lynchburg, Virginia, at the resi- 
dence of her maternal grandfather, Judge 
William Daniel. The Daniels are allied 
by blood or marriage to the most dis- 
tinguished families in the State, an 
eminent representative of the name in 
the present generation being the brilliant 
orator, Hon. John W. Daniel. Mrs. 
Cabell’s mother, Elvira Stuart Daniel, 
the fame of whose beauty and accom- 
plishments extended far beyond her 
native State, became the wife of the dis- 
tinguished civil engineer, Charles Ellet, 
1837, and, 
leaving- her sheltered home, followed 
him into new and varied scenes. At ap 
early age Mr. Ellet became the acknowl- 
edged head of his profession, which he 
studied at the Ecole Polytechnique, in 
Paris ; where, introduced by the Marquis 
de La Fayette, he enjoyed the best social 
and political advantages of the French 
capital. He was the author of several 
works, notably upon hydraulics, now 
considered classics.in the profession ; 
and introduced the suspension bridge 
into the United States. The first bridge 


of that description, which spanned. the 
Niagara river just below the falls, was 
built by himself; and the little iron 
basket, by means of which he conveyed 
men and materials across the chasm, 








hangs beneath the present structure as a 
memento of the difficulties overcome in 
the enterprise. When civil war was 
declared; he offered his services to the 
Government of the United States; and, 
after the destruction of the Federal naval 
force at Hampton Roads, constructed a 
fleet of rams according to his own inven- 
tion, with which he destroyed the defense 
fleet of the Mississippi before Memphis. 
During this engagement (one of the most 
brilliant of the war), Colonel Ellet 
received what proved a mortal wound. 
A romantic episode of it was the plant- 
ing of the Union colors over the city of 
Memphis by his young son, Charles 
Ellet; who, after a brief but glorious 
career, followed his father to a hero’s 
grave. Mary, the eldest daughter of 
Colonel and Mrs. Ellet, was a bright 
precocious child. Her mind and char- 
acter were carefully trained by her gifted 
mother, and her studies and serious read- 
ing directed by her father. Her educa- 
tion was principally conducted by mas- 
ters and governesses, supplemented by 
her father’s fine library and the cultured 
conversation of the brightest men and 
women in the country. She was never 
known to make an imperfect recitation, 
and, at the age of sixteen, before going 
to Paris, spoke and wrote French fluently 
and possessed a practical knowledge of 
German. After a year’s study in France 
and Germany, she returned to America 
to take the place in society rendered 
impossible to her mother by delicate 
health. In 1858, the family removed to 
‘¢Clifton,’’ a fine country-seat on the 
Georgetown Heights, where all house- 
hold cares and the training of the 
younger children devolved upon the 
eldest daughter. The winters of 1859 
and 1860 were spent by Miss Ellet at the 
Exchange Hotel, in Richmond, where 
she met the great secession leaders and 
heard the deliberations which were to 
result in deadly conflict. Her father’s 
death occurred in 1862; and her mother, 
sinking beneath the blow, died within 
the week. The three following years, the 
orphaned household lived in closest 
seclusion in Philadelphia—their father’s 
family in the Union seryice, their 
mother’s high in the counsels and promi- 
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nent in the battles of the Confederacy. 
Meanwhile, the management of Colonel 
Ellet’s estate, the care of an aged grand- 
mother, and the training and develop- 
ment of a family of chiidren devolved 
upon one solitary young girl. 

Upon the establishment of | peace, 
Judge Daniel came to Philadelphia, and 
his grandchildren returned with him on 
a visit to the old State. The bitter past 
was swept away, and early ties were 
renewed. In 1867, Miss Ellet was united 
in marriage to Mr. William D. Cabell, a 
member of the distinguished Virginia 
family of that name, the ceremony being 
performed at St. Luke’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, by the Right Reverend William 
Stevens, Bisho; of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Cabell did good and faithful serv- 
ice to the Confederacy during the war, 
and, at its conclusion, his fine estate hav- 
ing been greatly injured by the occupa- 
tion of Federal troops, opened a school 
in his shattered out-buildings. Thus 
began the ‘‘ No.wood High School and 
College,’’ which, under his auspices, was 
the most successful and esteemed pre- 
paratory school for boys in the South, in 
which numbers of young men, wounded 
or impoverished by their service in the 
Confederate army, were educated free of 
charge. Repeated afflictions, however, 
so depressed his wife that Mr. Cabell 
resolved to remove his family to Wash- 
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ington, where, in the hope of withdraw- 
ing her thoughts from irrevocable sor- 
rows, he prevailed upon her to assist him 
in establishing a school for girls, in 
which their three daughters might be 
educated under a mother’s eye. Reluc- 
tantly and with great distrust of her own 
powers, Mrs. Cabell consented, and a 
small school, strictly limited in numbers, 
was opened—called, in honor of their 
Virginia home, ‘‘ Norwood Institute.’ 
Mrs. Cabell became gradually deeply 
interested in the noble work. Her 
ample estate. afforded the means to 
indulge her liberal views of education, 
and ‘‘Norwood Institute’’ developed 
into the broad and beautiful educational 
home it is recognized to be to-day. 
The school was never treated as a finan- 
cial enterprise, but was liberally endowed 
with whatever appeared necessary for its 
success; and it has always been more 
a beautiful and interesting home to its 
young inmates than a boarding-school in 
its technical sense. 





AN EGYPTIAN LOTUS. 


For the last three years, Mrs. Cabell 
has occupied the dignified and important 
position of Vice-President General Pre- 
siding of the National Society of Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and 
entertained the Continental Congress of 
the order, which met in Washington on 
the twenty-second of February, at a card 
reception. At the receptions given on 
the same anniversary of the two preced- 
ing years, Mrs. Cabell was assisted in 
receiving her guests by Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison. On one of these occasions, a 
party of eight young ladies of the school, 
in full colonial costume, danced a minuet 
in the presence of the distinguished com- 
pany, which was performed with infinite 
grace. 

Mrs. Cabell is a woman of the most 
refined and cultured manners, and pos- 
sesses unusual conversational ability. In 
her, the pupils of ‘‘ Norwood Institute ’’ 
have an example of admirable woman- 
hood, more potent in its influence than 
any preceptive teaching could be. 


Gilberta S. Whittle. 





AN EGYPTIAN LOTUS. 


H, royal Lotus, bearing on thy breast 
The subtle fragrance of the mystic Nile, 

Before thee silent centuries stand confess’d 
And mirror Time o’er Egypt’s ancient pile! 


O’er such as thou, perchance, the vessel swept 
In which imperial Beauty slumb’ rous lay ; 

Beside her couch, Love and Ambition wept— 
So fair a thing should be such wanton clay ! 


Mayhap the noble Antony from thee 
Hath quaffed the cup where dreamy languor lies, 
And deemed the world were naught, if only he 
Could reign a king in Cleopatra’s eyes. 


Thou art her flower, O sorceress supreme, 
Like her, thy glowing life, thy golden crown ; 
Thy petals floating on the turbid stream 
Are but the lure to drag thy victims down. . 


A spell from other ages, other climes, 
Within thy rosy bosom lingers yet ; 

Give us the draught, the lotus-laden wine, 
And, like the ancients, teach us to forget ! 


Jeanie Gould Lincoln. 











A MYSTERIOUS HORSE-THIEF. 


HE whole country-side was 
upinarms. Hardly a week 
had passed the entire spring 
that the neighborhood had 
not been aroused by the 

report of some fresh attempt to relieve a 

farmer of his best horse and Sunday-go- 

to-meeting turnout. 

‘To be sure, not in one case out of ten 
was it ever proved that any marauder 
had been within miles of the place; but 
strange noises had been heard. Barn- 
doors that were distinctly remembered to 
have been fastened the night before were 
found wide open in the morning; and 
in one instance a whole bag of oats had 
mysteriously disappeared. 

Of course none others than horse- 
thieves—who were known to be in the 
vicinity—could have perpetrated such 
dark deeds. The air was filled with 
vague suspicion and dread. And bold- 
hearted swains who ventured to make 
evening calls on _ their sweethearts 
inwardly quaked as they drove home 
lashing their poor nags past dark and 
gruesome places on the road. 

All the most thrilling details Fan 
poured into my ears as we walked up the 
road winding between the fields from the 
station. And I, my senses the while 
gratefully conscious of the soft tints of 
the sunset, the fragrance of the wild roses 
blooming along the wall, the restful quiet 
and freshness, attentively listened until 
she reached the impressive climax. 

Two weeks ago that very night 
Doctor Andrews’ horse had been stolen ; 
and, though members of ‘‘’The Horse- 
thief Detecting Society ’’ had started in 
pursuit the next morning, and three of 
them were still searching, no trace of it 
had yet been discovered. Josh Miller, 
whose zeal had carried him over to Penn- 
sylvania, thought he had surely found 
him at a dealer’s in Philadelphia—and 
telegraphed home to that effect. But 





either his first examination had not been 
sufficiently critical, or else, confusing 
him with a hundred and fifty others, the 
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dealer surreptitiously brought out another 
horse. At any rate, on second inspec- 
tion, he found the animal had a splint on 
its right foreleg, and no wind-gall on its 
left ankle. 

Although a handsome reward had been 
offered, there seemed small hope of its 
recovery. For, as Fan remarked, with a 
worldly-wise shake of her head, these 
horse-dealers were so tricky. Why, Mr. 
Peters said they could take a horse and 
clip and trim it—artfully dyeing white 
marks sorrel, chestnut, and black—so 
that you would never recognize it though 
you had raised it from a colt ! 

* * * 

I woke with a start at midnight. A 
broad strip of light lay across my bed— 
from the lamp-post opposite? No, it was 
moonlight! I raised on my elbow— 
why, of course, I was at Haywood farm, 
and that was Rover barking so savagely ; 
and—yes, I heard voices, and scurrying 
feet in the hall. Why, what— 


‘¢Oh, quick! wake ’’em, quick! He’s 
turning into the orchard !’’ 
That was Mrs. Haywood! Instantly 


I grasped the situation—horse-thieves ! 
I sprang out of bed and rushed into the 
hall. 

‘“«They’ve got your Ned. Ma heard 
him step out of the barn,’’ cried Fan, as 
she dashed past me and up to the next 
floor two steps at a time. 

‘¢ Our Ned ?’’ I ejaculated, and flying 
pack to my window flung open the 
shutters. 

The full moon was deluging the earth 
with a flood of silvery light, in which 
surrounding objects stood out almost as 
distinctly as at noonday. Plainly I 
could discern a man riding a dark horse 
among the trees in the orchard. Our 
dear old Ned, who had been wintered on 
the farm ; the sight was maddening. 

‘“‘Catch him, Rover! Sic, sic!’’ I 
shouted, wildly clapping my hands, and 
dancing up and down in my anxiety. 

Again came Mrs. Haywood’s voice : 

‘‘Girls, girls, tell them to hurry! 
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He’s tryin’ to take the colt. Mathew, 
I told you it wasn’t safe to leave it out 
over night. Oh, dear, dear, what keeps 
those boys !”’ 

‘¢Oh, I heard it whinny !’’ I screamed, 
‘joining the other distracted females. 

‘©QOh, so do I, so do I!”’ 

‘“Ed, Frank, they’re taking the colt !’’ 
we cried, rushing pell-mell into the 
young men’s apartment, where we found 
‘Fan frantically trying to drag them out 
of bed by main force. 

Now we heard pa calling for a lantern. 
‘Down we rushed in a body, leaving the 
thoroughly aroused young men, who 
quickly drew on their nether garments 
and followed in our wake. 

Mrs. Haywood met us in the hall 
‘wringing her hands: 

‘* He’s riding one horse and leading 
another,’’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, I know 
he’ll get away! Mathew, I told you it 
wasn’t safe to leave that colt out. And 
‘he’d just as leave shoot as not. Don’t 
one of you stir a step till you’re all 
together !”’ 

Frank seized the lantern, and hurried 
out to investigate the barns. By this 
time the hubbub had brought to our 
assistance ‘* Dutch Hans’’—a man in 
charge of the neighboring place—armed 
with a rusty old musket and no ammu- 
nition. 

Thus reinforced they sallied forth to 
meet the horse-thief, who was now in 
the road in front of the house. We of 
the weaker sex timorously followed as far 
as the piazza, valiantly headed by ma, 
who carried for defense an old slipper 
and a candle which the wind extin- 
guished. 

Instead of digging rowels into Ned, 
and galloping off at sight of our formid- 
able array, the desperado pursued his way 
with unseemly leisure. 

‘‘Hallo there, who are you, 
where are you going ?’’ called Ed. 

The spectre-like figure moved on with- 
out vouchsafing a word. 

‘* Halt! who are you, and where are 


and 


you going?’’ roared pa. 
No answer. 
‘*Hi, eef you no speek IT shoot!’’ 


shouted Dutch Hans, brandishing the 
musket like a club. 
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But even this blood-curdling threat 
was received in imperturbable silence, as 
man and both horses disappeared around 
the bend of the road. 

Just then Frank joined the mystified 
group on the lawn. We heard him 
report that our horses were all safe ; and 
after a short parley, they turned toward 
the house. 

As the lantern approached, we sud- 
denly bethought us of our negligée 
attire; and a bevy of nightgowned fig- 
ures hastily retreated to the upper hail 
and leaned over the banisters. But Mrs. 
Haywood, who in the flurry and excite- 
ment had enveloped her substantial per- 
son in a sheet, remained, serenely 
unconscious of the classical effect pro- 
duced by her draperies. 

We were relieved to learn that Ned 
was safe, but ma was rather chagrined to 
hear that her led horse had, on closer 
inspection, proved to be a cow. How- 
ever, it was a very suspicious circum- 
stance that a strange man should be 
driving a cow through that lonely dis- 
trict at midnight. And his unaccount- 
able aversion to speak? We now 
remembered that all through the uproar 
he had maintained the same uncanny 
silence. The wildest conjectures were 
hazarded, but as no satisfactory expla- 
nation could be given, all again retired, 
to await further developments in the 
morning. 

Everyone was up betimes. Mrs. Hay- 
wood—who had discarded her ghostly 
habiliments and robed herself in gar- 
ments more fitting a modern matron— 
was greatly concerned for fear I should 
take cold as we ran through the dewy 
grass of the orchard examining the 
horse’s tracks, and patting the colt who 
had so narrowly escaped capture. 

We were still at a loss to account for 
the strange occurrence. Later, however, 
as Fan and I were coming from the 
garden, casting wary glances about, as 
though expecting to see something start 
up from behind the wall, or spring at us. 
from the currant-bushes, I suddenly 


grabbed her arm. 

«Listen, don’t you hear a cow moo- 
ing in the woods at the foot of the 
mountain ?”’ 
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Fan strained her ears in vain tor 
a moment, and then _ triumphantly 
exclaimed : 

««Oh, I do, I do!”’ 

‘‘Fan,’’ I said, impressively, ‘‘ those 
villains have got a den up in the mount- 
ain !”’ 

No sooner were the words out than, 
seized by a vague terror, we took to our 
heels, and ran as though a legion of 
horse-thieves were in hot pursuit. 

We reached the kitchen quite breath- 
less, with hardly a’ pea left in our pan ; 
and it was some minutes before we could 
communicate our intelligence. On 
hearing it, Miss Elizabeth Haywood 
immediately recollected that, as she was 
drawing water at the well a few hours 
before, she had smelled smoke and burnt 
flesh. 

Miss Jennie skeptically remarked that 
it was probably the breakfast cooking. 
But she was indignantly squelched, and 
reminded that we had breakfasted on 
boiled eggs and toast. 

Yes, indeed ; that ‘‘ burnt flesh’’ just 
confirmed our surmise. We could talk 
of nothing else, and impatiently awaited 
the return of Ed, who had repaired to the 
store—the Delphi of the community—to 
consult with Mr. Peters, the proprietor : 


a man of deep wisdom, whose oracular 


judgments and predictions were heeded 
with a deference that would have honored 
Apollo himself. 

By this time every one of us had heard 
cattle lowing on the mountain; all had 
sniffed the air with such success that even 
skeptical Miss Jennie acknowledged that 
she scented ‘‘ burnt flesh’’ (what sup- 
ported the theory that horse-thieves had 


a preference for burnt viands I-am unable 


to state). We had settled it beyond a 
doubt that the dark character of last 
night was one of an organized gang who 
were probably camping in some cave cn 
the mountain; this one had been sent 
out to forage for provisions. 

What a pity the ‘‘ Detecting Society ”’ 
had wasted that money sending to Phila- 
delphia, when the sly rascals were hiding 
right under our noses until the excite- 
ment should die down ! 

Of course that was Doctor Andacews’ 
chestnut he was riding. In fact, the 


only point of disagreement was the cow, 
Miss Jennie obstinately insisting that it 
belonged to Deacon Brown, while the 
rest of us were sure it was the property 
of farmer Jones. I will acknowledge 
that I felt a good deal elated at having 
been the first one to hear the mooing, 
and | fancied Fan rather envied me 
the distinction. Still, I will say in self- 
justification, that I tried not to feel too 
puffed up. 

At last Ed returned. He listened to 
our accounts with a complacent smile of 
superiority, and then deliberately crushed 
our neat little fiction with a few bare- 
faced facts that he had learned from 
Mr. Peters, who had them straight from 
Deacon Brown. 

It had happened that Mis’ deacon 
Brown had had company to tea last 
night, and among other unusual luxuries 
she had made some delicious coffee. 
The deacon had indulged pretty freely 
in the beverage; and, unused to the 
stimulant at that hour, it was far into the 
night ere ‘* Nature’s soft nurse’’ closed 
his weary eyes. While restlessly tossing 
and turning, he suddenly heard his 
collie start up, growling and barking 
with unwonted ferocity. He arose, and 
peered through the shutters just in time 
to see a man on horseback disappear 
behind his barn. That was enough. 
Softly calling -his:son, the two stole out, 
armed with a horse-pistol and a shot- 
gun, and secreted themselves in the deep 
shadow of the fence. 

Presently a cow issued from the gate- 
way, Carlo snapping at her heels, fol- 
lowed by the man and horse. The 
deacon sprang forward, caught the 
startled horse by the bridle, and point- 
ing the pistol at the man, sternly 
demanded who he was and where he was 
going at that time of the night. Mautter- 
ing some uncharitable hopes concerning 
the future abiding-place of the inhabit- 
ants of the peaceful valley, the man sul- 
lenly told his brief tale. 

The priest at W 





had purchased 


the cow in New York, and had hired 
him to bring it up on the night boat and 
drive it home. And he, guileless man, 
knowing nothing of the perturbed state 
of the country-side, had attempted to 
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take advantage of the moonlight and 
deliver her that night. He ended with 
a weary sigh, adding that this was the 
tenth time he had been challenged since 
he had left -the boat, and asking how far 
he had yet to travel. 

The deacon, who had listened sympa- 
thetically, stifled the reproving voice of 
conscience, as out of commiseration for 
the feelings of the hapless cow-driver he 
willfully computed the seven good miles 
to be, ‘‘wal, *bout six an’ a half.’’ 
Then, loosing his hold of the bridle, he 
had allowed him to proceed on his 
harassed way, calling after him the com- 
forting assurance that ‘‘ it wa’n’t so very 
fur when you was prutty nigh there.’’ 


ANOTHER 





NIGHT. 


Strange to say, after learning these 
incidents, our nostrils were no longer 
offended with the odor of burnt flesh ; 
we heard no more lowing on the mount- 
ain ; and I grew so magnanimous that | 
would willingly have given Fan all the 
credit of having heard the first moo. 
Yet such was the awful depravity of my 
nature, that instead of rejoicing that the 
neighbors had iost none of their live 
stock, and that a fellow-being had been 
exonerated from the guilt of which he 
had been suspected, I fear in my secret 
heart was a feeling of disappointment 
that the horse had not been stolen, and 
his rider been proved a bona fide horse- 
thief. 

Louise Sloane Wray. 





ANOTHER NIGHT. 


NOTHER night of my life has fled 
Into the silence where shadows brood— 
A life whose hopes have so long been dead 
That my heart is used to its solitude. 


_And I, when the latest night shall come ? 
A ghost ’mid ghosts or a clod of clay ! 
The years, as deaf as heaven and as dumb, 

Sweep toward oblivion or the day. 


Frank Lee Benedict. 
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WHEN I WAS A MAN. 


A TRUE STORY. 


AM a woman ? 
By Na To be sure. 
And was once a man? 
BUS | 


How so? 
I will tell you. 

I was living with my family in Paris. 
I was eighteen, and as at the age of 
eleven I had made my first appearance in 
public print, I was by this time not quite 
a tyro in the journalistic profession, 
which was then my recreation between 
music-masters and painting-teachers, and 
the rest of those people who go to make 
up the sum of a young girl’s ‘‘ educa- 
tion.”’ 

The charm that newspaper work pos- 
sessed for me then was alike one of the 
literary bent and of the secrecy with 
which I chose to conduct my cacoethes 
scribendi. I wrote under another name 
than my own for home papers and maga- 
zines here in America solely, until finally 
one day I suddenly decided that I would 
try my fortunes with—what, think you? 

Nothing less than ‘‘ Figaro’’ itself. 


But a womanly nom de plume. ‘That 


deterred me. I feared, I hesitated ; 
should it be boldly, then, my own name? 

No; and at once I selected a short, 
crisp, yet euphonious and wholly likely 
masculine cognomen. I wrote my copy: 
addressed and sent it to Monsieur Jules 
Dessinoir, the well-known manager of a 
certain department of ‘‘Figaro.’’ I 
dated the accompanying note from my 
own home, and forthwith took my family 
into my confidence, as well as the butler 
and housemaid, who might be likely to 
answer the postman’s call, or the con- 
cierge’s inquiry for ‘‘Count Karjak.’’ 

I waited. Not long, however, for in 
the next but one Saturday’s issue of 
‘* Figaro,’’ lo and behold! was my story. 
Not only this, but my amused father, on 
turning over the paper, held up to my 
astonished and somewhat terrified gaze 
the announcement that ‘‘ Monsieur le 
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Comte Karjak, a distinguished Russia 
now visiting Paris for the first time, 
would probably be induced to contribute 
to these pages certain other of his 
impressions to follow those most enter- 
taining and unique ones contained in the 
present number.”’ 

How they all laughed about the table, 
as with flushed cheeks I sat speechless in 
bewildered amusement. 

I was then a Russian? Very good; 
to that I had no objection to offer. 
Russians—great, big, brave, blonde fel- 
lows, speaking our English and my 
family’s French so well—were indeed 
my special adoration. So, when a note 
came the next morning, enclosing a 
cheque for one hundred and fifty francs 
(which I endorsed ‘‘ Karjak,’’ and my 
father re-endorsed and obtained the 
money for), and asking if I would be 
pleased to furnish further articles on the 
agreeable theme of French society and 
manners as contrasted with those of my 
own country, I replied very promptly 
that I would do so. 

My own country! Russia? Decidedly 
the name had misled M. Dessinoir. 
Very well, it made little difference. 
Since I had become a man, I might just 
as well be a Russian man as any other. 
So I accepted the situation, and throw- 
ing myself mentally into the little of my 
supposed native country with which [ 
was acquainted, and diligently beginning 
at once to cultivate all the’ Russian 
people and Russian books that I knew 
of, I felt myself presently quite a Slav, 
and commenced to discover that I had a 
predilection for all the magnificent 
bizarreries and delicious incompatibilities 
of the women—I mean the men !—of that 
fascinating race. 

I sent in to M. Dessinoir regularly for 
four weeks the ‘‘ Impressions of Karjak,”’ 
and received in return my one hundred 
and fifty francs ; besides which I had the 
pleasure of seeing him as well advertised 
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as any journalistic writer ever is by the 
French custom, which is a widely differ- 
ent one than ours. 

Presently, too, at my mother’s weekly 
receptions, was heard mention of Karjak. 
Who was he? Did we know? Did I 
know? Since I had been lately in Rus- 
sia, perhaps I had something to tell of 
him, his personality, age, estate? And 
one young and beautiful woman even 
went so far as to tell me in confidence 
that she was much taken with his style, 
his thoughts, his wit, humor, esprit, and 
naif Russian-Tartaric way of looking at 
the amenities of Parisian social life! 

She declared that she had made up 
her mind definitely to know him. That 
M. Dessinoir was an intimate friend of 
hers, and that he had promised her only 
that very day most: faithfully that he 
would use his best endeavors to bring 
the Comte Karjak to her next evening at 
home. 

I said to her ‘‘how delightful !’’ and 
I thought ‘‘how dreadful! What will 
M. Dessinoir do?’’ and then all this 
passed out of my mind as I caught the 
drift of the conversation of two literary 
men who stood on the other side of me. 

‘<QOh,”’ said one, ‘‘he is a novice, 
that is too evident. Still your Karjak is 
enormously clever. Slav au bout des 
ongles—a little raw and barbaric still.’’ 

‘You are mistaken,’’ returned the 
other. ‘‘I am convinced that this new 
light in our ‘ Figaro’ is a man of expe- 
rience, considerable age, and perhaps 
tired out with what is called the 
‘ world.’ ’’ 

I turned away ; the situation was too 
much for me. I rushed over to my young 
friend, Pauline A., and took refuge in 
discussing with her the gown I was next 
week to wear as her bridesmaid at Notre 
Dame de Lorette. 

Two days later came my usual envel- 
ope from ‘ Figaro,’’ containing, beside 
the customary cheque, a note from M. 
Dessinoir, inviting me, most courteously, 
to ‘‘a little breakfast which he was about 
to take much pleasure in giving in my 
honor at the Café Bignon, on any day 
that I would be so condescending as to 
mention.” 

In my honor! The Café Bignon! 


I almost expircd between laughter and 
nervousness as I put pen to paper, and 
in haste assured M. Dessinoir that—what — 
should it be ?—*‘‘a sudden call into the 
country on important business would 
deprive me of the infinite pleasure.’ 
And, foreseeing a possible further ste) 
toward M. Dessinoir’s fulfillment of his 
promise to my pretty friend, I also added 
that ‘‘ being a foreigner I was shy, and 
perhaps it was the better plan for writers 
not to become personally known to 
editors,’’ etc., etc., etc. 

In due time returned the expostula- 
tions of M. Dessinoir. ‘‘Ah, my dear 
fellow,’’ wrote he, ‘‘ you are making a 
rank mistake. Many men of note are 
already desirous of meeting you—even a 
number of lovely women have signified 
to me their willingness to encounter the 
author of your ‘Impressions.’ Pray 
you, reconsider, and give me a great 
honor and happiness.’’ 

I became quite cold. A species of 
terror seized upon me, as I consulted 
with my mother; and finally our confer- 
ence terminated in my writing a tempor- 
izing but not at all convinced response. 

Decidedly, if this was being a man, I 
devoutly wished that I had never become 
one! 

A fortnight passed without events, at 
least so far as Karjak was concerned, and 
I had began to console myself with the 
reflection that he had been forgotten 
amid the pressure of other men and 
matters. 

Alas! not so. Ona certain Tuesday 
a messenger arrived bearing a note from 
M. Dessinoir—‘‘ begging that I would 
accede to, his invitation for breakfast 
to-morrow. He took the liberty over 
my modesty of naming the day himself 
—at the Café Bignon, to meet messieurs 
A., B., C., D., respectively, of four of 
the most popular Parisian journals.’’ 

Mamma was out paying visits; papa 
had gone to Versailles for the day ; my 
cousin was painting in the Louvre ; what 
should I do? 

Seizing my pen, I wrote—was it 
inspiration or some emanation from less 
divine sources?—thus: ‘‘ That my wife 
being very ill, I was compelled ‘to 
decline,’’ and adding to this wholesale 
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statement the most profound regrets and 
sorrow deeply dyed ! 

Very good. I slept in peace that 
night, having confided to my family not 
only the fact of my being a man, but 
that I had lately married, and now pos- 
sessed a wife ! 

My MS. went as usual a day or two 
later. In the evening, my pretty friend 
was again at our house. 

‘‘Alas,’’ she said to me, ‘‘I have had. 
ill news. M. Dessinoir tells me that 
my adored Karjak is—married.’’ 

‘“«Verily,’’ Tsay; ‘‘so I had heard.’’ 

«¢ But I do not believe it. I will not 
believe it. I assured M. Dessinoir that 
he must prove’it to me.”’ 

‘‘And ?”’ I interrupt, breathlessly. 

’ «¢He has sworn that he will do so.’’ 

‘How ?’’ [I inquire, I am sure turn- 
ing pale. 

‘*He has vowed to call upon Karjak, 
and finally to see his wife.’’ 

I lived thereafter for some days in a 
kind of nightmare, trembling at every 
knock and ring. At last it came—the 
cards of M. Dessinoir. I held my brow. 
My knees shook beneath me. 

‘*Say to the gentleman,’’ I gasped, 
“that M. le Comte is absent from 
Paris.’’ 

In a few moments Jacques returned. 

‘*Would Madame la Comtesse then 
do monsieur the honor to see him for a 
moment only? A matter of business 
and importance—some part of the last 
MS. of M. le Comte had been unfor- 
tunately lost.’’ 

Decidedly M. Dessinoir intended to 
keep his vow. Mamma was out, of 
course ; I drew myself up to as great a 
height as nature’s five feet one and a half 
would allow, and sailed majestically, I 
hoped, out to meet M. Dessinoir. 
Since I was a man, and a married one, 
then also let me be my own wife, since 
fate so willed. 

We met as became two well-bred per- 
sons. M. Dessinoir explained. Madame 


la Comtesse knew nothing of the literary 
affairs of her husband ; while regretting 
her inability, she deplored her stupidity. 
M. |’Editeur’ was charmed, yet chagrined, 
of course, at not seeing M. le Comte. 
Altogether we both delivered ourselves 
of many compliments, and M. Dessinoir 
begged me to use-my wifely influence to 
induce my gifted husband to make him- 
self known to his many admirers, and 
gracefully made his exit. 

I was a man; also his wife. I had 
been addressed as madame! Very well. 

The following evening chanced to be 
that of a great reception at the American 
embassy. Although, of course, not yet 
‘* out,’’ I was to be allowed to go as a 
great treat; and in my gown of white 
over yellow, with. yellow roses and some 
lilies, I had long since, in chatting with 
a handsome young English attaché, for-: 
gotten both Karjak and his wite, when—. 
I raised my eyes to perceive advancing: 
toward me the daughter of our hostess 
leaning upon the arm of M. Dessinoir.- 

I did not faint or scream. I stood: 
like a block of stone. I. had never 
thought of this horrible possibility. 

She presented him to me with due: 
ceremony, calling me her ‘life-long 
friend and school-fellow.”’ 

M. Dessinoir, although at first disposed 
to recognize me, embraced the situation, . 
soon routed the young attaché, and— 
quietly begged me the favor of my auto- 
graph in his pocket-album. 

1 became scarlet, as I took the offered. 
pencil from his large white hand, and, 
trembling, I wrote for him, as he watched 
me with amused yet not cruel eyes—the. 
name of ‘* Karjak !’’ 

We .are the best friends imaginable, 
M. Dessinoir and I. He sometimes 
calls me ‘‘dear little fellow,’’ . and 
reminds me of the time ‘‘when I was a 
man.”’ 

So I have given you one of the many 
experiences of my comparatively brief 
journalistic career. 

Fannie Aymar Mathews. 
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ing, this topic is naturally upper- 

most in my mind. In my mind, 
I say ; but perhaps I ought rather to say 
in what at present passes for my mind. 
For I find that when I suspend the year’s 
work, and am off for rest and play, my 
intellect seems to take a vacation, too, 
and does not easily come back into har- 
ness. So, as I sit here in my hotel and 
look out on a day surprisingly sunny for 
London, my mind is only a lazy current 
of images and fancies too vague to be 
dignified by the name of thoughts. As 
this current drifts on, it catches such 
reflections as come in its way, but is not 
willingly put to service in turning the 
mill-wheels of real work. But one can 
give only what he has. So here follow 
a few idle impressions as to Americans 
abroad. 

Why doso many Americans go abroad 
instead of traveling in and seeing their 
own country? This is a question very 
often asked ; and the tone in which it is 
asked frequently implies a censure on a 
course that is regarded as slighting and 
unpatriotic toward our own land. 

If it be a fault, it must be confessed 
that it is acommon one. The majority 
of those one finds here have probably 
not traveled over America, and are more 
familiar with the sights in Paris and 
London than they are with what our own 
country can show. Lowell somewhere 
tells how he once took an old farmer to 
task in the White Mountains for never 
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the great views which was only a mile or 
so away from where he lived. But when 
he had finished his reproof, the old man 
turned the tables on him by asking if he 
had ever been up Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. To this innocent question, in 
much confusion, he was compelled to 
give a negative answer. I suppose it is 
generally true that what we can do any 
time we almost never do at all. I 
remember the case of three bright girls 
whose home was in Cambridge. They 
had been abroad for six months, and had 
literally ransacked the cities of Europe. 
On the very next morning after their 
return home, they rose early and started 
on an exploring tour through the his- 
toric places of Charlestown. Whether 
they had been shamed, while abroad, by 
home questions they could not answer, 
or whether the tourist habit was so 
strong in its hold on them that thev 
could not shake it off all at once, I do 
not know. Probably it was a mixture 
of the two. 

One who knows his own country 
before starting abroad undoubtedly has 
a great advantage. For the seeing of 
anything in an intelligent way implies 
comparison and contrast. Seeing is not 
a thing of eyes alone. Professor Max 
Miiller somewhere says: ‘‘ The man who 
knows nothing except his Bible, does 
not know his Bible.’’ To know our 
Bible, it is necessary to know other 
Bibles ; for so only can relative esti- 
mates be formed. If a man had never 
seen any building except the Parthenon, 
it would be quite impossible for him to 
appreciate that. 
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But, if necessary, and in spite of all 
considerations to the contrary, I am 
ready to take up the cudgels in defense 
of American travel in Europe. It is 
undoubtedly true that, so far as natural 
scenery is concerned, the New World is 
tully equal to the Old, and in many ways 
far superior. No mountain in Europe 
can, for one moment, compare with Mt. 
Tacoma in the State of Washington ; 
and no river is to be found that can be a 
mate for the Columbia. Most Americans 
even do nct know to what an extent the 
Columbia surpasses even the Hudson. 
[ need not add to these references the 
glories of Niagara, the National Park, 
Yosemite, and the Big Trees. Still, 
these all cannot turn the scale. For, 
when all is said and done, it is people 
chiefly that interest people. ‘‘ The 
proper study of mankind is man,”’’ says 
Pope. Most persons agree with the 
Irishman who said, ‘‘ Solitude is pleasant, 
specially when you have your sweetheart 
with you.’’ It is the human interest in 
natural scenes about which we chiefly 


care. Few there are who have Words- 
worth’s interest in nature for nature’s 
sake. And even in his case, nature was 


no dead thing. He found in it the 
‘* Presence that disturbed him with ele- 
vated thoughts.’? Even Thoreau, who 
set up for a hermit, took with him into 
his voluntary solitude the best thoughts 
of the world’s highest civilization ; and 
when he got tired of his lonely picnic, 
he would come out to share the table 
and the conversation of Emerson. No. 
it is men and women we care for. And 
the nature that charms us most is that 
whose beautiful scenes are haunted by 
historic and romantic memories. 

As one stands on the hill above 
Bellagio, it is not that Lake Como is 
finer than Lake George or Lake Tahoe ; 
it is the fact that, besides the blue of the 
waters, the setting of hills, and the back- 
ground of snow-topped mountains, the 
shores are lined with villas and ruins of 
castle and church, while all the tremulous 
air echoes with the cries of war, the 
voices of love, and the songs of death- 
less bards. The Rhine is not much, 
merely as a river; but the Mouse Tower, 
the ‘* Castelled Crag of Drachenfels,’’ and 
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all the wild and weird life of the Middle 
Ages, are about us as we float on its surface. 
And, once more, Scotland is not found 
in its lochs, its heather, and its hills. 
We walk, sail, drive through the pages 
of Walter Scott, and listen to the song 
of Burns. The first time I visited 
London, it was not at all like being in a 
strange city for the first time. It was an 
experience of remembering names and 
scenes with which I had been familiar 
since boyhood. ‘‘ Dombey and Son’’ 
and ‘‘Allan Quartermain’’ are two signs 
that may still be read in Cheapside. 

So, apart from the fact that coming to 
England is visiting the old home, the 
lands on this side the sea are all alive 
with memories of historic interest that 
are closely connected with the origin 
and growth of our own institutions. 
We shali doubtless be old some day, and 
have historic interests and ruins of our 
own. But the boy always likes to 
listen while his grandfather tells the tales 
of what, to him, are ancient times. 
This is a natural and human instinct, 
which holds good of peoples as well as 
of children. 

It would be easy to enter on a tirade 
against the kind of Americans one fre- 
quently finds abroad. If one looks for 
Daisy Miller, he may doubtless find her. 
Buty if Mr. Henry James would occa- 
sionally visit and so get tolerably 
acquainted with his own country, he 
would find that Daisy is quite the excep- 
tion. And if he does not find her exact 
counterpart among French or English 
girls, he might find other types not more 
admirable. The Americans who travel 
(leaving one side those who come purely 
on business) are naturally the ones who 
have money enough to enable them to 
do so; and money and culture do not 
always go together. But even careless 
traveling must do something to open the 
eyes, to broaden the mind, and so cure 
that provincialism that hinders progress 
by making one unwilling to accept the 
good that others have discovered. 

So let Americans travel. They will 
return home a little wiser. And, if they 


have ability to estimate the forces at 
work in modern civilization, they will 
be only the better Americans for know- 
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ing other‘ lands. For all philosophic 
thinkers, who have the forward look, 
know that the next step forward for 
humanity is toward the west. Let all 
sensible Americans (and the rest do not 
count) learn that architecture and art are 
of use only as staging for the building of 
men. And on our new soil, out of the 
materials which all the past has invented 
(here, if anywhere), are to be reared the 
workshop, the home, and the temple of 
which the Old World is a prophecy, and 
whose coming shall realize the dream of 
the race. 
Minot J. Savage. 


SOME PRIMITIVE NOTIONS 
REGARDING THE SHAPE 
OF THE EARTH. 


Jusr as soon as we fully understand a 
subject, when we are no longer troubled 
with doubts or misgivings regarding our 
answer to a problem that has for a long 
time troubled us, one of our first remarks 
is invariably: ‘*‘ Why did I not think of 
that long ago?’’ We at once forget the 
many fruitless efforts to gain some light 
upon the subject ; we no longer remem- 
ber the numerous solutions which were 
tried and found insufficient. 

When we see an odd toy or an infen- 
ious machine, or when we hear of some 
great yet simple invention, we are sure 
to say: ‘* Why did I not think of that ?’’ 
Sometimes the principle underlying the 
invention is so plain, that people think 
they must have known of that before the 
inventor patented it; and in ashort time 
someone will persuade himself into think- 
ing that he was the original inventor, 
and hence deserves the patent. Then, 
desiring to reap the reward, he sues the 
real inventor for infringing upon his 
invention. This comes daily under the 
observation of the Patent-Office exam- 
iners, and illustrates the fact that, while 
looking at anything that is accomplished, 
we either do not know or lose sight of 
the obstacles overcome or experiments 
made in attaining the satisfactory result. 

We look at a map and see lines, called 
meridians, drawn from the top to the 
bottom ina direction more or less bowed 
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in order to represent that the country on 
the map is not flat. A globe is shown, 
and we see that a round ball represents 
the earth, and our geography tells us, in 
general terms, that the earth is spherical. 
But there was a time when, as we looked 
out upon a large meadow, or a lake, or 
upon the surrounding country from the 
top of a high building or mountain, we 
felt sure that the earth was flat or nearly 
so. About this same time, we learned 
from sad experience that a knife would 
fall if put on the under side of a table, 
nor would a plate be safe unless placed 
on the upper side of a shelf. Then we 
reasoned: ‘‘ How could people stick to 
the under side or surface of the earth ?”’ 
These were our primitive ideas. We 
gradually learned that our first notions 
were wrong, and soon smiled to think 
we had ever had such views. The 
infancy and childhood of a race or of 
civilization are quite like the same periods 
of an individual, so there was a time 
when the earth was not considered spher- 
ical; then, as intelligence grew, more 
plausible opinions were advanced until 
now, when we feel that we know exactly 
its shape. But do we stop to think how 
these opinions grew? for opinions 
develop ; does it ever occur to us, while 
looking at our exquisite maps and beau- 
tiful globes, what a variety of theories 
have been advanced as to the figure of 
our planet? Suppose we mention a few 
of these notions; perhaps, when we see 
what a slow and tedious process it was to 
reach the truth, and how long it took to 
prove the correctness or falsity of each 
theory, we may have a better opinion of 
our present knowledge, and feel less like 
ridiculing the attainments of former ages. 

When we look out upon the adjacent 
country from a prominence, the sky 
looks like a dome-shaped roof coming 
down on every side to meet the earth at 
the horizon. The observer sees meeting 
of earth and sky, and thinks that it 
forms a circle, and that he is standing 
at the centre or hub. Some people 


think that, when the first man ascended 
the Bunker Hill Monument, he noticed 
this circle, and said: ‘‘ This proves it 
once for all: Boston is the greatest of all 
Unfort- 


cities. for it is at the hub.”’ 
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unately, he was not the first to notice 
this peculiarity. The Greeks said 
Olympus was at the hub; nor were they 
the pioneer hub-theorists, for the Egypt- 
ians gave this honor to Thebes, the 
Assyrians to Babylon, and the Hebrews 
to Jerusalem. ‘The Chinese were not 
satisfied with a central city alone; they 
said theirs was the central empire, and 
sent out astronomers to set up on their 
boundaries points to mark the equinoxes 


* and the solstices. 


Perhaps the first theory of all repre- 
sented the earth as a vast plain or flat 
island, surrounded on all sides by an 
inaccessible and interminable ocean. 
Beyond this ocean could easily be placed 
such abodes of bliss or punishment as 
the mythology or religion of the people 
demanded. This belief needed a modi- 
fication as soon as men began to travel, 
for they saw this circular horizon ever 
receding as they traveled; so they 
thought the flat earth, with its surrounded 
and surrounding ocean, formed a circle. 
And as all vegetable life sent roots down- 
ward, it was thought that the earth had 
roots reaching downward without end. 

The Buddhist priests asserted that the 
earth was supported on twelve columns. 
They first said the sun passed under the 
earth’s surface through a canal; but, 


when it was observed that the sun’s place 


of setting and rising changed with the 
seasons, they saw that the earth would 
have to be honeycombed in order to 
accommodate him. So they concluded 
to say the earth was resting on twelve 
columns—and these they affirmed were 
upheld only by virtue of the sacrifices to 
the gods; so that, if these sacrifices 
were not made, the earth would collapse. 
According to the opinion of the ancient 
Greenlanders, the earth is upheld by 
pillars, which are so consumed by time 
that they crack, thus quaking the earth, 
and were it not for the incantations of 
the magicians, the earth would long since 
have broken down; which shows that 
myths reach from ‘‘Greenland’s icy 
mountains to India’s coral strand.’’ 
The Hindoos held the earth to be 
hemispherical, and to be like a boat 
turned upside down upon the heads of 
four elephants, which stood on the back 


of an immense tortoise. This support, like 
a superficial answer, was sufficient until 
some curious questioner insisted upon 
knowing upon what the tortoise rested. 
The answer, upon the universal ocean, 
was soon proffered and gladly accepted 
until the application of the further test : 
on what does the ocean stand? This 
was too much for the wise Hindoos. 
They had to wait for the next generation ; 
then they found, as we find now, some- 
one smarter than the fathers. He boldly 
said: ‘‘ What supports the ocean? Why, 
it goes all the way to the bottom.’’ 
That settled matters. This form of reply 
did not disappear with those who first 
accepted it, nor has it found a place in 
earth theories alone. Almost every 
science has advanced its line of interro- 
gation points until a final all-sufficient 
answer is given or an axiom quoted. 

The conception of a floating earth 
was not limited to the East; it was 
adopted by several of the early Greek 
philosophers, and later by Seneca. 
Anaximander, who lived in the sixth 
century before Christ, represented the 
earth as a cylinder, the upper face only 
being inhabited. By some process, now 
not known, he computed its proportions, 
and gave as the result that its height was 
one-third of its diameter, and that it 
floated freely in the centre of the celes- 
tial vault. The doctrine of ‘sufficient 
reason ’’ prevailed then, or was invented 
to fit this particular case ; because, when 
asked why this cylinder did not tip over, 
he replied that, in the absence of a 
reason why it should tip in any one 
direction rather than in another, it did 
not tip at all—hence remaining in this 
state of helpless indecision, like the 
donkey between the haystacks. A fel- 
low-philosopher, who recognized the 
importance of air in the economy of 
nature, supported the cylindrical earth of 
Anaximander on compressed air, which 
in its vagueness did not suggest the need 
of a resting-place for this air-cushion. 

The flat-earth theory, so natural to the 
unlearned, reaches down to the present 
day, when, strange as it may seem, the 
number of its adherents is sufficient to 
warrant the publication of an atlas and a 
periodical in the interests of this belief. 
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Aristotle, and perhaps Plato, thought 
the earth was spherical, but made no 
attempt to account for its support. 
Parmenides added that, being the centre 
of the universe, it remained suspended 
in the absence of a good reason why it 
should go to the one side in preference 
to any other side. 

Pythagoras, the great mathematician 
of antiquity, born about 580 B.c., after 
attending the lectures of Thales, spent 
many years in travel, visiting the learned 
men of that time. He believed that the 
earth was round, and inhabited every- 
where, for he admitted the antipodes, 
and knew that men could be immediately 
under our feet, in a direction opposite to 
that in which we are in our hemisphere. 
He was the first to advance this theory, 
which he perhaps received from the 
strangers whom he consulted. If not, 
it should be regarded as several centuries 
in advance of the age in which he lived. 

Strabo, known as the first great geog- 
tapher, born in the year 19 of the pres- 
ent era, held to the spherical earth, 
motionless and central. The moon and 
stars were simply meteor-like bodies, fed 
and sustained by mists and ocean fogs ; 
and in his consistent ignorance he 
unyieldingly affirmed that the entire 
habitable world, having the shape of a 
cloak 8000 miles long and 3600 miles 
wide, was represented on his maps. The 
boundaries are uninhabitable, on the one 
side from excessive heat, and on the 
other from intense cold. The world so 
represented was much longer from east 
to west than it was broad from north to 
south, whence come our terms longitude, 
whose degrees are counted in the former 
direction, and latitude, reckoned in the 
latter. 

In the sixth century, Cosmas _pro- 
pounded a system which would bring the 
opinions of the fathers into a methodical 
shape, and explain the heavens and earth 
in conformity with Scripture. Accord- 
ing to Cosmas, the habitable earth is a 
plane surface ; but, instead of a disk, he 
represented it as a box, with man living 
on the interior of one of the sides, like a 
bird in a cage. The land is surrounded 
by an ocean, and beyond this there 
exists another continent which cannot 
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be reached by man, though one part of 
it was occupied by him before the deluge. 
Here he placed terrestrial paradise. 
After his fall, Adam was expelled from 
paradise, but he and his descendants 
remained on the coasts until the deluge 
carried Noah to our present earth. On 
the four edges of this structure rest four 
perpendicular walls which enclose it, 
and, coming together at the top, form 
the heavens like a cupola. The world, 
then, is divided into two parts: the 
first, the abode of men, reaches from the 
earth to the firmament; the second is 
above, in which are the stars, impelled 
by angels, who either carry them on their 
shoulders, roll them along, or draw them 
behind ; each angel that propels a star 
taking care to observe what the others 
are doing, so that the relative distances 
between the stars may always remain 
what they ought to be—carelessness in 
this important matter often resulting in 
collisions, as is evident from eclipses 
and falling stars. The sun, moon, and 
planets all set behind a large conical 
hill or mountain ; and accordingly, as 
the sun disappears and emerges at points 
higher or lower, is the varying length of 
the day and night. All this structure, 
he affirms, rests on nothing, but is sus- 
tained by the word of God’s power. 
Making it the base of the universe, He 
ordained that it should sustain itself by 
its own proper gravity. 

Bede, the Venerable, of the eighth 
century, regarded the earth as formed 
upon the model of an egg. Being an 
element, it is placed in the middle of the 
universe, as the yolk is at the middle of 
the egg. Around it is the water, like 
the white surrounding the yolk ; outside 
of that is the air, like the membrane of 
the egg ; and around all is the fire which 
closes it in as does the shell. The earth, 
being thus at the centre, receives every 
weight directed toward itself. So far, 
his analogy was unique; but when he 
tried to explain the varying temperature 
then observed, and the ocean which 
seems to touch the land in the plane of 
the horizon, he became somewhat tan- 
gled. He said: Though by its nature it 
is cold and dry in its different parts, it 
accidentally acquires different qualities ; 
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for the portion which is exposed to the 
torrid action of the sun is uninhabitable ; 
its two extremities are too cold to be 
occupied. The ocean, which surrounds 
it by its waves as far as the horizon, 
divides it into two parts; the upper, 
which is inhabited by us, while the 
lower is inhabited by our antipodes, 
although not one of them can come to 
us nor one of us to them. 

As in other theories, a support was 
needed. To meet this requirement, 
Edrisi, an Arabian geographer, broached 
the idea that the egg-like earth floats in 
the great ocean as in a basin. 

Far away in the East, a somewhat 
similar view is held, as the Ainos of 
Yezzo believe that the earth is round, 
but, instead of floating freely, it rests on 
the back of a great fish, whose occa- 
sional sudden movements cause earth- 
quakes. 

Such are some of the erroneous 
theories, so erroneous that they have 
been in nowise links in a great chain to 
bind men into unanimity of belief. 

Professor J. Howard Gore, Ph.D. 


THE UNWRITTEN VOLUME. 


““My friend is dead, = neighbor is dead, my 
love, the darling of my soul, is dead; it is the inexo- 
rable consolidation and tuation of the secret 
that was always in that individuality, and which I 
shall carry in mine to my life’s end.” 

A Tale of Two Cities. 


WHEN Marie Bashkirtseff’s white jour- 
nal lay on our tables, it was supposed 
that at last the world beheld the realiza- 
tion of a certain eminently poesque sug- 
gestion, which runs to the effect that the 
universal world of human thought and 
action could be revolutionized by any- 
one who chose to write a book revealing 
its author’s innermost personality. The 
poet added that the book would never 
be written. ; 

But, when we read this book, we 
believed thatit had. We went wild over 
it for a day—a month—a year. We 
cried that we saw a soul laid bare. We 
dreamed over the pathetic portrait and 
the picturesque biography. We tried to 
reconcile our conception of the fitness 
of things with the description of Marie’s 
tomb. We committed a thousand vio- 
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lences against primal and ineradicable 
convictions held in the untranslatable 
depths of our own souls. The tend- 
ency to analyze—to probe—was upon 
us. We sought between the lines for 
all that was not in the lines. We would 
have had the most secret thought, the 
most pitiable weakness, the paltriest 
ambition of this self-centred child. If 
the impulse of pity stirred us that a 
young girl’s esoteric life should be so 
bared to the eyes of the world, so given 
to the comment of the world, so cast to 
the laugh, the aside, the terrible and 
incredible irreverence of the world, we 
did not, therefore, pause in our individ- 
ual scrutiny. As strangers who came to 
look and loiter where the rabble have 
sacked a city are thrilled with a new 
sense of security for their own four walls 
of home, in the thought which contrasts 
them with the dehumanized ruins, so 
we, with jealous and glad memory of our 
own guarded citadels of thought, 
gathered to behold the spoliation of 
hers. 

But after a time we began to say: 
«« After all, it is but half of her soul, for 
she never loved.’’ We began to quote 
from someone—Ruskin, perhaps—how 
there are girls who grow up so lost in 
auroral dreams and keen spiritualized 
delight in bare breath, that they uncon- 
sciously forego the right of loving as 
mere women. This was a charming 
fancy, but scarcely a compensation for 
that which was not inthe book. Begin- 
ning with this dissatisfaction, we pro- 
ceeded to the inevitable conclusion. 
There came a day when some sudden 
personal light from our own souls showed 
the truth about hers—when we knew 
that it remained as inviolate as our own 
—when we understood that the individ- 
uality, the subtle soul-personality, had 
remained silent beyond the invocation 
of language—that the one actuality had 
fled from her who would have revealed 
as from us who would have beheld. 

Flung back baffled, we yet desired, for 
the desire is born with man, who, reveal- 
ing nothing, would yet have all revealed. 
We put the white book by, and Marie’s 
face, with the troubled brows, the face 
like a flower lifted petulantly against a 
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rain-storm, was shut from sight between 
its mistaken and saddening pages. 

We had not found our book, but we 
could not think that it had never been 
written. If the truth was not in woman, 
no doubt we should find it in man. 
‘There had been Confessions: Rousseau’s, 
Augustine’s—a madman’s, a fanatic’s. 
There had been Confidences: Sterne’s, a 
calendar of luxurious tears—Lamartine’s, 
exquisite and evanescent as the fragile 
dew-glorified webs discovered in spring 
mornings frailly anchored to some rose- 
tree of life. But these we had found 
wanting. We passed over the centuries, 
the decades. We bowed down before 
George Moore. We had found a soul. 
Had we? ‘The assurance and the inter- 
rogation of the assurance were simul- 
taneous. We were not so sure this time. 
We paralleled the white book with Mr. 
Moore’s. We discovered several quali- 
ties possessed incommon. Brutal frank- 
ness was one. Archangelic egoism, 
which is all very well in archangels, 
was another. Neither had Mr. Moore 
loved, and we were quick to perceive 
from this book Mr. Moore’s absolute 
incapability of loving in any inspira- 
tional and spiritual sense of the word. 
But we kept the book open. We did 
not expect to discover the whole soul 
now, but even one-tenth of a soul would 
have been some satisfaction. We read 
to the last page. Mr. Moore’s soul had 
eluded Mr. Moore’s pursuit, even as 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s soul had remained 
unresponsive to Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
invocation. Then, reviewing a little, 
we became aware that we had read with 
misconception—that Mr. Moore merely 
intended this volume as a record of his 
artistic development—that his artistic 
development had not meant highly 
enough to make our first reading aught 
save a misconception. But some unique 
and startling prey had been run down. 
A faun or so, a jeering satyr, a forgotten 
god. We were forced to confess that 
the book had fascinated, drawn us with- 
in an-enchantment, that there were cer- 
tain heretofore unrecorded sensations 
crystalized into sentences that lay like 
jewels. in the treasure-hdlds of our 
memories. Yet, as before, he began to 
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dissect the fascination. It had been 
unique, original, eccentric, but it was 
not the indivisible one. We discovered 
that much of the uniqueness lay in odd 
phrasing, in unaccustomed perversions 
and inversions and subversions of accus- 
tomed words—the words ‘‘ dear,’’ ‘‘sub- 
tle,’’ ‘‘white,’’ for instance—that much 
more of it lay in the fact of this English- 
man’s being, by favoring circumstance, 
so much of the Frenchman as to have 
become idiosyncratically intimate with a 
most unique literature. We discovered 
that the rest of it lay in the fact of his 
readers being, in the main, unfamiliar 
with that literature, and likely to remain 
forever unfamiliar with it, in any essen- 
tial sense of the word. We discovered that 
a great part of his originality was, per- 
haps, referable to this same unfamiliarity 
on part of the reader. His eccentricity 
we conceded him. It was his own— 
wholly his own. 

Nor did we deny him a fine genius in 
the ‘‘ detention of the evanescent.’’ Did 
we not have the faun, the satyr, the 
deity? The eternized impressions of 
other people’s impressions? And we 
had learned novel names to conjure with, 
strange, harmonious, subtly cadenced 
names—Gustave Kalm, Mallarmé, what 
new magic lay in these? In acclimat- 
ing our captures, we forgot for a time 
our failure. 

But we could not forget long. 

We sought once more. 

As the rays emitted from unseen s“ns 
before our birth fell yesterday, for the 
first time, into our lives, so the light 
fell on us from the life of the dead De 
Guerin. 

Is not this quite plain ? 

We a newer generation rediscovered 
a marvelous book. : 

Also we all of us read as if we 
prayed. We looked up from its pages 
and beheld a new heaven and a new 
earth. But we did not behold our 
desire. The light from this man’s soul 


indeed illumined ours, but the source of 
that light lay as immeasurably and as 
irrevocably beyond our vision and com- 
prehension as the furthest star in the 
furthest universe of stars. 

Fanny Kemble Johnson. 
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QUIPS AND CRANKS. 
(IN THE WORLD OF WORDS.) 


Ir the history of nations is interesting 
and full of wonders, the history of words 
is almost as curious, though in a smaller 
way. The lover of oddities need not 
confine his attention to natural history 
museums and human beings. If he will 
turn to a dictionary and trace the origins 
and relationships of words, his taste may 
just as surely be gratified. 

Take, for example, the word which 
heads this column, crank, and examine it 
in this light. Outside of its usage in 
mechanics, as designating a part of 
machinery, it has an established place in 
American slang to-day, ranking in the 
best division of that questionable vocab- 
ulary, if such a word as best can be 
applied to so doubtful a good. The root 
is an Anglo-Saxon word meaning to bend 


_or twist, hence its application to a por- 


tion of machinery used for this purpose. 
From its original sense, the word has 
come to have a nautical use, being applied 
to a boat which is liable to be overturned. 
One can easily see now, from this idea 
of twisting or turning, how the word 
could be employed to designate individ- 
uals who have or are supposed to have a 
twist in their brains. Curiously enough, 
there is an old English provincialism, 
crank, meaning lively, but most curious 
of all is the fact that the same word, in 
Dutch, means sick or indisposed. Prob- 
ably, starting from the same thought, the 
two totally different meanings were 
arrived at. 

Speaking of slang, a special study of 
the origin of much of that peculiar form 
of speech would be found to be very 
instructive. Sometimes the slang of 


-to-day will be found to be really good 


old English ; as, for instance, the word 
fark, when used to designate a jolly time. 
Under the form of laak or lahk, the same 
word without the 7, we find it, with just 
this meaning, in the vocabulary of early 
English. When we refer to the bird that 
is the joy of the morning in the land of 
Shelley and Wordsworth, we discover an 
entirely different source for the word, 
and, oddly enough, a sinister one. It 
has affinities or relationships with certain 


words in languages closely related to our 
own, which mean such disagreeable things 
as guile and ¢raitor. The only possible 
explanation of this is that, in the days 
of our ancestors, when superstition 
dominated religion, the bird must have 
been regarded as of ill omen. 

A superficial observer would be inclined 
to suppose that /atchet was the diminutive 
of /atch, rather than of Jace, since both 
words have to do with fastening ; but a 
study of the history of these related 
words reveals that the ¢ does not properly 
belong to the diminutive, and the correct 
spelling assists us in connecting it with 
face, which originally meant, not the 
exquisite fabric over which the women of 
Italy have spent their lives, but merely 
a cord. 

Who would dream of supposing that 
learn and dast could be traced back to a 
similar source? Yet, impossible as it 
may seem, such is the case ; and the con- 
nection, though not apparent at first 
sight, is quite easy to understand. The 
old Gothic root is a verb meaning 
to know; when we darn a thing, we 
know it, and a man’s path may be known 
by his traces. The trace of the foot 
then came to mean its form or mould. 
This is the shoemaker’s /as¢ which we 
have been speaking of; but the verb, 
which means to endure, and which could 
not be applied very truthfully to the 
results of the shoemaker’s last, has 
nevertheless simply grown out of the 
meaning of trace. When we trace a 
thing, we follow it out, which means 
going to the very end or continuing. 

Another pair of relatives whose physi- 
ognomies bear no visible resemblance to 
each other, yet who doubtless are cousins 
—and not in the forty-ninth degree, 
either—are the words /odster and locust. 
They have probably both come from a 
Latin word, /ocusta, which meant not 
only a shell-fish, but also the winged 
insect which we call the locust. 

Strange, too, is it that Friday, the day 
which the superstitious regard as the 
unluckiest in the week, should be named 
after Frigu, the Anglo-Saxon goddess of 
love. But stranger yet, if we trace the 
words back to their earliest parentage, 
we find the words Friday and fricnd con- 
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fessing to the same old Aryan ancestor, 
a root meaning to love, incongruous as 
this may seem in the light of the associa- 
tions they have gathered about them. 

The most incongruous of all relation- 
ships, however, is that which has been 
discovered to exist among three such 
totally dissimilar words as /eaf, limpet, 
and /eper. Who would suspect that the 
beautiful leaf, the harmless shell-fish, and 
the loathsome leper—who, by the way, 
is properly not the person afflicted, but 
the disease which afflicts him—could 
ever have been connected in men’s 
thoughts? Yet such is the case; and 
the etymologist must look from one to 
the other, for he studies words not as 
they now stand, but as they once 
appeared, as near to their beginnings as 
he can get. If we look into the words 
carefully, we will be able to discover 
some resemblance which makes the 
family connection possible. There is 
an ancient root, common to nearly all 
European languages, meaning 70 scale, 
to peel, to strip; and from this, in the 
remote past, these apparent strangers 
have all three sprung. 

Another odd thing in the history of 
words is the fact that in two languages, 
German and English, and from two 
totally different sources, the word for 
country is derived from a preposition 
meaning against. The German word 
which corresponds to our country js 
gegend; one is obtained from the prep- 
osition contra, which is Latin, the other 
from the Teutonic gegen. Literally, the 
meaning of both derivatives is that which 
is over against or in front of us. Per- 
haps some thought may trace out the 
connection, though it is not plain at 
first sight. 

A set of triplets, at least superficially 
incongruous, are quiet, quite, and quit. 
Though they resemble each other closely 
in sound, they are not very similar in 
meaning, yet they have a common 
origin ; and they are only one example 
among many of etymological peculiarities 
—so many, in fact, that, were it not for 
trying the patience of my readers, I 
might, like the brook, ‘‘ go on forever.’’ 
For fear I might be tempted to do this, 
I will stop now, feeling sure that I have 
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at least succeeded in demonstrating the 
proposition with which I started out. 
Mary Gray Umsted. 


TOO LATE. 
AN OPTIMIST’S VIEW. 


Ir is customary, I know, to regard 
these words as representing the con- 
centrated essence of human misery, 
and to consider the idea they express 
as having caused half the sorrow 
of poor humanity. Sermon after ser- 
mon has been written with that 
thought as a text; homily after homily, 
on the same line of thought, preached 
to the young idea. While not in the 
least disposed to contest the popular 
belief on the point, I nevertheless won- 
dered, on considering the subject care- 
fully, whether it could have any bright 
side at all. Certainly, the first view was 
not reassuring. History, at least at a 
cursory glance, appeared unlikely to 
afford much food for consolation ; liter- 
ature, of the moral and didactic order, 
teemed with pessimistic essays on the 
point, full of references to Napoleon at 
Waterloo, and Tasso on his death-bed. 
Stories and poems, pathetic in character, 
and having ‘‘too-lateness’’ as_ their 
groundwork, were more numerous than 
cheerful ; dramatic writings, I felt sure, 
would be nowhere without the startling 
situations and wonderful denouements 
with which the unpunctuality of someone 
furnished them. However, this last 
division of literature was destined to 
bring me a first ray of hope; for how 
often the villain arrives on the scene just 
too late to capture the heroine’s father’s 
will, and barely in time to fall into the 
hands of the hero’s trusty retainers! 
And, of course, the stage being ‘the 
mirror to nature,’’ and people and their 
actions on the stage being so precisely 
like people and their actions off it, such 
occurrences must be not infrequent. 

Stimulated by the above brilliant con- 
ception, I betook myself once more to 
the pages of history, and to those par- 
ticular pages which deal with the battle 
of Waterloo. Of course, I had read the 


story of the general whose five-minute 
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lateness caused Napoleon, according to 
some historians, to lose the battle, but 
deliberate delay, caused by treachery, 
was not what I wasconsidering. Abbott 
remarks, apropos of the battle: ‘At 
Waterloo, it was the appearance of 
Blucher with sixty-five thousand Prus- 
sians, late in the day, upon the field, 
which secured the victory of the allies.’’ 
‘Late in the day’’ means, therefore, 
too late to be absorbed in the general 
conflict which their delayed appearance 
had the effect of deciding. << It is almost 
certain,’’ says General Jomini, ‘‘ that 
Napoleon would have remained master 
of the field of battle, but for the arrival 
of sixty-five thousand Prussians in his 
rear.’’ Was it not well that these were 
too late to be defeated ? 

‘“‘The story of Tasso,’’ I said to 
myself, ‘‘had you not better let that 
pass? Is there anything but sadness in 
the story of the writer of the most bril- 
liant epic of his day, who was neverthe- 
less scorned by his fellow-citizens, and 
at last given the reward he fhore than 
deserved, only when his soul had gone 
beyond the touch of praise or blame?’’ 
Still, on the other hand, to how many of 
this world’s great men, has adversity 
proven, though the severest, yet the 
best nurse of bravery, resolution, per- 
severance, all they needed to make their 
work felt! Who knows whether, had 
fortune favored his early career, Tasso 
might not have joined the too-great 
army of those who wrote; not because 
there was that in them to which they 
must give utterance, but because it 
brought them favor or money? So the 


world had had one less great epic. As 
to his final reward, did Tasso, his life- 
work done, his life-dream fulfilled, his 
life-work spoken, really feel it all incom- 
plete unless men cried ‘‘ well-done?” It 
is not possible that the author of the 
‘* Jerusalem Delivered’’ died hoping, 
longing for men’s approbation, or that 
he would have complained because he 
went to his well-earned rest too late for 
their reluctant praise who, incompetent 
to judge his work, scorned it before. 
No; a life such as his is not to be 
rounded into completeness only by the 
empty praise of his fellows. 

I have tried to find some relief to the 
gloom surrounding these historical 
expressions of the phrase ‘‘ too late,’’ 
not because of any doubt of mine as to 
the wisdom or virtue of being always 
‘‘in time,’’ but because I have always 
considered these gloomily-cited instances 
as conducive, not so much to a habit of 
punctuality, as to a habit of despair on 
reflecting on lost opportunities. Weare 
apt enough now to say—‘: It is useless to 
try more; I have seen my chance, but 
too late; now nothing can be done.’’ 
How much better if, while by no means 
condoning carelessness or unpunctuality, 
we were yet to rest assured that what is 
too late for our eyes is often just in time 
to the sight of Providence, and to share 
with Tennyson his belief that 


«Somehow good 
Will be the final end of ill,” 


though the ill be the defeat of a Napoleon 
or the death of a Tasso. 
i ta oe 


ET IN TERRA PAX. 


ABE in the manger, Thou Saviour of men ! 
Down through the centuries never shall cease 
Love, the swift song-angel, glad-voiced as then 
Proclaiming Thy message, Thy gift of Peace ! 


Millennially meeting, all lands, the sea 
Attest the Dominion doth aye increase ; 
Bond of our brotherhood, most tranquil ye 
The wide earth’s vast war-ships, float, whispering Peace ! 


VOL. 1I—9o. 


Elizabeth H. Tobey. 














OOKS on the Chicago Fair grow apace. 
They are from good, bad, to indif- 


ferent. ‘The World’s Columbian 
Exposition " is one of the best under notice, 
being very complete as to letter-press, and 
the mechanical part a thing of beauty. 
Director-General Davis writes the intro- 
duction to the main part, while Mrs. Potter 
Palmer contributes that of the Woman's 
Department. _ There are also special chap- 
ters by the chiefs of the various other 
departments. There are three or four hun- 
dred illustrations: half-tone, wood-engrav- 
ings, and pen-drawings of exceptional merit. 
Altogether, it is one of the finest efforts 
toward a preservation of the great white 
city that have appeared. 


The charm of Coppée is not enhanced by 
a liberal use of adjectives. The flavor of 
all that he does cloys not with much partak- 
ing. In “True Riches,” the looked-for 
quaint simplicity is there, and all the poetic 
deduction and gentle reasoning we know to 
be in store for us when we pick up a story 
by him. In “The Repayment,” the longer 
of the two stories in the volume, the delight- 
ful old Abbé Moulin, with his one thought 
for the poor in his former parish, his simple 
faith and childlike belief, are exquisite; and, 
as he goes on his several errands, bearing 
the money for the liquidation of the debts 
of the ex-banker Renaudel, we follow and 
greet with him the experiences of the credit- 
ors who were made better men and women 
through the loss of their fortunes. The 
lesson—that riches are not happiness until 
we know how to apply them unselfishly. 
This little book is naturally a gem and is 
not dimmed in its English setting. 


It is something to write up to yourself 
when you write down to other people. This 


The World’s Columbian Exposition. By Trumbull 
White and Wm. Ingleheart. Philadelphia and St. 
Louis: P. W. Zeigler & Co. 


True Riches. By Francois Coppee. New York: D. 
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is what Champfleury did; he is said to have 
himself gone through the various phases 
which form the motifs of his tales. His 
principal qualities, says Mr. William Henry 
Bishop, his translator in the present case, 
are thought to be his analysis and sense of 
humor. A friend of his said that he should 
not be surprised to hear that Champfleury 
had invented a new way even of eating, 
drinking, sleeping, or getting married. In 
his marriage proposal, he wrote to the lady 
who became his wife that a bachelor was 
like one-half of a pair of scissors, and sug- 
gested that he and she ‘might cut the 
fabric of Ife together.” The lady’s answer 
was equal to himself—she sent him a pair 
of scissors. In “ The Faience Violin,” the 
humorous quality predominates, of course, 
although Saint Beuve called it “a unique 
study in moral pathology.” In the trans- 
lation, the bright bit is as clever as in the 
original, barring what some will consider a 
fault, and a fault that is creeping into trans- 
lations—that of Anglicizing and American- 
izing too much. In the present instance, 
Gardilanne’s salary is so many dollars, 
instead of francs. 


Mrs. Sanborn’s “ Paula Ferris” is very 
clever indeed. The school to which she 
belongs is shown in “Sweet and Twenty” 
and “It Came to Pass.’’ While the heroine 
gives the book its title, the character of 
“Olive” is perhaps the finer of the two. 
The story is full of bright talk, while the 
tragedy of mis-lived lives is told so well, in 
a style of an acknowledged master, that one 
is forced to think of a discipleship, although 
a spontaneousness in the writing relieves it 
of the charge, too. 


The Faience Violin. By Champfleury. Translated by 
William Henry Bishop, author of ‘‘ The House of a 
Merchant Prince,” etc. New York: D. Appleton 
&Co. Received from J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Paula Ferris. By Mary Farley Sanborn, author of 
“Sweet and Twenty,’ ‘‘It Came to Pass,” etc. 
Boston : Lee and Shepard. 
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Mr. Dole’s story is interesting in an old- 
fashioned way. That is, old-fashioned in 
these days of the impressionist writer and 
the writer of analysis of motive. There is 
an odd flavor about it: the right people meet 
the right people in the nick of time; little 
incidents are rigidly described; the menu 
of a luncheon is not overlooked ; the names 
are given of the pieces of music played by 
the heroine; and, apparently, all the talk. 
This savors of the style of what is now 
called ‘“‘long ago,”’ and yet it is so oddly 
interesting that it is like refreshing oneself 
with a plain wholesome homely meal after 
a régime of made dishes at a restaurant. 
It is a surprise in more ways than one, and 
mainly a pleasant one. 


Here is a collection of stories of India 
following upon the vogue Kipling. Written 
by a woman, they might easily be taken for 
the work of a man, in so far as they depart 
largely from the feminine mode of motif in 
story-telling; and the accusing of Bret 
Harte as being the author of that classic, 
‘« Willie had a purple monkey climbing up 
a yellow stick,” is as inaccurate as the 
most insular mind masculine could make it 
in quoting America. There is no hesitation 
in employing terms which conventionality 
has conserved to men writers, and in using 
expressions ordinarily relegated to the 
coarser sex, and this without any coarse- 
sness whatever. A full knowledge ‘of the 
inner Indian life is evinced; and, coming 
so soon after ‘‘ The Simple Adventures of a 
Mem-Sahib,”’ also by a woman, it might 
seem that India may yet have its faithful 
chronicler who is not a man. The eight 
stories in this collection are peculiarly 
effective, ‘Shah Sujah’s Mouse”’ being one 
of the most pathetic of ideas, the “‘ Mouse”’ 
with his ‘‘ serene eyes’’ a forlorn and touch- 
ing spectacle indeed. 


If, in “A Truthful Woman In Southern 
California,’ Miss Sanborn meant in using 
such a title to disabuse our minds of certain 
preconceived ideas regarding the paradisa- 
ical quality of some parts of that flowery 
world, she has signally failed. While the 
“cons” have. their say, as well as the 
“pros,” while she professes to be free of 


Not Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell Dole, author 
of ‘“‘A Score of Famous Composers,’’ etc. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 

From the Five Rivers. By Mrs. F. A. Steel, author 
of ‘“‘Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Received from J. B. Lippincott Co. 

A Truthful Woman In Southern California. By Kate 
Sanborn, author of “Adopting an Abandoned 
Farm,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
Received from J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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the sin of painting the lily, or “ kalsomin- 
ing the calla,” as she has it, she has never- 
theless dissipated not by one iota the won- 
derful flavor imparted to the region of 
which she discourses by other and presum- 
ably more excitable, travelers. And even 
though most irreverently, if incidentally, 
she does refer to Philadelphia as ‘‘ Wana- 
makerville,” the ‘‘veracity’’ of the 
“woman” writing detracts nothing from 
the beauty of the beautiful places she visits. 
No one could have done more to render 
enviable the fate of the “lunger” con- 
demned to a residence in the beatific alti- 
tudes to which she conducts us, or to make 
less the longing for those tempered gardens, 
while here in the North we have “nine 
months of winter and three other queer 
months,” as the Boston maid put it. 
Southern California is seen differently by 
different eyes; and if Miss Sanborn regards 
without bias certain of its demerits, it is in 
the ratio that even faults may lean to the 
side of virtue. The “truthful woman” is 
truthfully breezy and charming on every 
page, and not even “ Adopting an Aban- 
doned Farm” was more delightful in every 
point of view than is the present little 
volume, with its individuality, its brightness 
and practical insight. There must be poetic 
fervor when one writes of flowers and sun- 
shine and a perfect atmosphere, and, while 
the pinchbeck of “gush” is unknown of 
her, the “truthful’’ one’s fervor is net 
veiled, nor would we wish it to be. Alto- 
gether delightful and sparkling. 


A tragic story is “ Joseph Zalmonah.”’ 
It is a tale of the ‘“‘ sweater”’ system among 
the Russian and Polish Jew refugees in 
New York, their hardships, their cries for 
justice, and the efforts of one of their num- 
ber to achieve that justice. Joseph, the 
labor leader, isa not uncommon character, 
and the scenes in the East Side, amongst 
the miserable districts where the cheap 
clothing is made for the “sweaters,” are 
drawn with sympathy. There is a great 
deal of sadness and misery in the book, 
which is evidently written with a purpose, 
and much that is true of the terrible char- 
acter of the labor imposed upon the home- 
less in a strange land, amid a new order of 
oppression scarcely removed from that 
which has been fled from at home. 


eh Zalmonah. By Edward King, author of 

“The Gentle Savage,’’ ‘‘ The Golden Spike,’’ ‘‘ My 
Paris,” ‘A Venitian Lover,” etc. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The demand for periodical literature at 
once cheap and good has been rapidly 
increasing during the past decade, and is 
now an imperative requirement on the part 
of the reading public. It was in accord- 
ance with this demand that THE NEw 
PETERSON started in 1893. The publishers 
meant to prove that a thoroughly first-class 
literary magazine could be issued at a lower 
rate than had ever before been attempted. 
The names of the four editors, and the long 
list of contributors selected, offered a guar- 
anty for the character of the magazine. 
From the outset THE NEW PETERSON took 
its stand among the foremost literary peri- 
odicals of the country, and its popularity 
has steadily increased—the unanimous ver- 
dict of subscribers and the press pronounc- 
ing each number an advance on its prede- 
cessors. The illustrated articles, short 
stories, serials, and poems have _ been 
among the choicest efforts of many of our 
most noted novelists and poets, and ‘the 
departments “By the Fireside’’ and 
“Under the Trees” have. sparkled with the 
wit and wisdom of some of America’s most 
brilliant essayists. 

The undertaking has proved so success- 
ful, and the way is now so clear, that the 
publishers feel warranted in offering even 
lower rates for the coming year, thus open- 
ing a still wider circulation to the Magazine, 
while putting it beyond the possibility of 
competition either in price or merit. 

Hereafter THE NEW PETERSON will be 
issued at one dollar a year, but this reduc- 
tion will be the only change found therein. 
The publishers have convinced the public 
during the past nine months that a model 
family, literary, and artistic periodical 
could be offered at two dollars, and in this 
effort have proved to their own satisfac- 
tion that the present standard of excellence 
can be maintained at just half the price. 
This reduction is rendered practicable by 
the generous support which the Magazine 
has received, and the fact that the great 
reading public has learned that the publish- 
ers’ promises are thoroughly to be relied on 
The four editors, and the full staff of pres- 
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ent contributors, will continue their unre- 
mitting efforts, and many novelties and 
fresh features are in preparation. The pub- 
lishers will go earnestly and determinedly 
on in their work, certain that the world 
of American readers will eagerly respond 
to this endeavor to put thoroughly good, 
instructive, and entertaining literature within 
the reach of every family in the land. 


ARE You MARRIED?—It is the small 
annoyances that worry—sour milk over 
night, no milk-man in the morning: no 
cream for the coffee; no milk for the baby. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is always ready for use. Grocers and 
druggists. 


Mental. APATHY.—The vivid conscious- 
ness of life is often lost in its monotony. 
Nature, art, and books, delights that should 
make the pulses bound, fail to stimulate the 
mind, and the man becomes merged in the 
machine. The routine work of the day 
fills its hours, and we are content that it 
should do so. In some respects indeed 
official restraint is an advantage. Words- 
worth found it good as a poet to be con- 
fined within the narrow limits of the son- 
net, and we who are not poets gain prob- 
ably no slight advantage from having some 
hours of the day employed on work which 
habit has made mechanical. But in such 
cases the danger of intellectual stagnation 
must be carefully avoided. I believe that 
men and women often grow stupid from 
sheer indolence. They are content to 
dream when they should act, and lack the 
noble ambition which leads on to fresh 
fields of knowledge, and grows more and 
more expansive as the prospect widens. 


Pray, what is lighter than a feather ? 
Dust, my friend, in driest weather. 
What's lighter than that dust, I pray ? 
The wind that sweeps it far away. 

Then what is lighter than the wind ? 

The lightness of a woman's mind. 

And what is lighter than the last ? 

Now, now, good friend, you have me fast. 


A BEAUTY IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— 
The difference between solitude and loneli- 
ness is one felt everywhere, but while it is 
worded in English it is not in French, nor 
in German. The German wrote of lone- 
liness, and the Frenchman wrote of. soli- 
tude; half a hundred Englishmen have 
written of both—among this half hundred, 
Shakespeare. He is the greater for the 


great wealth of the language of his land. 
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